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The Province of New-Brunswick is situate between thc^- 
rallels of 45° and 48° North latitude, and the meridians of 
63° 45' and 67° 50' West longitude.. It lies between Noyn- 
Scotia and Canada, with its Eastern front on the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, and its Southern front on the Bay of Fundy, be- 
ing bounded Westerly by tjie State of Maine, and on the 
North by Canada. , ' 

The area of T^ew-Brunswick is estimated' at 17,677,300 
acres, equal to 27,6§0 square miles. OOBTS^uantity, more 
than sixTl^llions of acres have been aj>^dy sad or alienated 
by the Cro^b, leaving upvtards of^i^en millions of acres yet 
to be disposed of. The quan^ky of good landVt for settle- 
ment and yeV unsolAji^^^iniated at 7i500,00Q. acres, of 
which 250,00(H^jai-«1Itrveyed for settlers. 
r Tl^e mode ofselling Crown Lands is by auction; and sales 
/ take pkce every month in each County. The upset price is 
/three shillings currency per acre, equal to two shillings and 
five pence sterling, payable one-fourth on the day of sale, and 
the residue in one, two, and three years, without interest.. If 
the whole a^mount is paid at the time of sale, the purchaser 
is entitled to a discount of twenty per cent., which redii<^s. 
the price to two English shillings per acre. To this i^ust 
however be adxled, the» expense of survey, three pence cut- 
rency; equal to 2^d. sterling per acre* 

When several p^ons desirous of becoming actual settlens 
apply jointly for lots t)f vacant land, in a locality where no 
roads exist, they can procure such lots, not exceeding one 
hundred acres each, aV^d pay for the same in ha^bouir on roads 
to be laid out leading tO\or through their land.. In such eases 
the applicants pay (or thie survey of the land, and at the rate 
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of \i^ree shillinga cf^ency, equal tp**2a. 5d. sterling per acre. 
The road-work i^aohe at such times ^nd places as are fixed 
upon by the Commissioimiffii appointed for that purpose. No 
less work is to be done ij&my one year than will be equal to 
one-fourth the whole piirohase money; and no grant will 
issue until the purchasei; has actually resided on the lan4 for 
one year, and brought at least ten acres into^a state of culti- 
vation. 

Professor J. F* W. Johnston, F. R. S., the well-known wri- 
ie; on Agriculture and Agricultural Chemistry, was employed 
by the GoTemment in 1849, to make an inspection of New- 
Brunswick, and report upon its agricultuial capabilities. In 
hi%}:eport, subsequently published by authority, he thus de- 
scribes New-Brunswick : — 

** Two T^ry different impressions in regard to <be FrorinciB 

of New-Brunswick will be produced pn the mind of the stran- 

' gej;, according as he contents himself with visiting the town^ 

>' and inspecting the lands which lie along the seaboard, or aa* . 

cands the rivers, or penetrates by its numerous roads into the 

interior of its 9U>re central and northern counties. 

" In the former case, he will feel like the travelleiiwho ^• 
ters Sweden by the harbour of Stockholm ox Gotfenburg, or 
who §ajls anaong the rocks -on the west coas^of Norwi^y. 
The oalpd .diffs, or shelving sfrorgs, of granitrf or other har- 
. dened rbclfs, and the unvarying pin5'f»xests,/a\yaken }n hh$ 
mind, ideas of hopeless desolation, and poverty and barrenness 
appear necessarily to dwell- within thq iron-bound shores. 

" A large proportion of the Europeans who visit New- 
Brunswick, gee only the rocky regions which enpircle the 
more freqijiented harbours of the Province. They must there- 
fore cjfrry ^way and convey to othjers very unfavorable idea3« 
e^petcially of its adaptation to agricultural purposes. 

•* But, on the other hand, if the stmuger penetrate hftyond 
the Atlantic shores of the Province, and travel through tie 
interior, he will be struck by the numl^er and beauty of. its ri- 
vers, by tl^e fertility of its river island^ and intervalei?, and by 
the ^i^at extent and excellent cpnditioh of its roadis^and (uppx^ 
the whol^) of its numerous bridg0«;. He v^rill see houndtessi 
for^ts stiU unreclaimed ; bnt wiu r'ejnark at the ^anxe tixn0 
an an^oiint of general prpgre^.and pfo^rous adxanceipjfni 
which, coasideriDg the recent settlement and small rev^enue of 
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die Province, is lelRiy sqrimtiDg. If he postesM an. agri* 
cultaial eye, he may discern great defect! in the pnwlicd 
hnshandry of the Prorincial farmer^ while he mmmSj at th^ , 
same time, the healthy looks of their large familieiv slid: ibe 
'apparently easy and ixTdependent condition in whieh they Hre. 
][f he have travelled ranch in other countries, one thing wfaich 
will arrest his attention more than all, will be the frequent 
complaints which meet hiii ears, of the slowness with whieh 
^e Province advances, of die cohdition of its agriccdtare 
compared with diat of Scotland or England, of die want rf 
capital among its land-possessing fanners, and so oh; coo»> 
plaints which wonld be made regarding New-fitonswick with 
very qiuch less urgency, were the rate of its ewn acinal pro*- . 
gross better known to its inhabitants, and its own rural and , 
economical condition better understood and apprecialed. 

<* For my own- part, in taking a genenral sotvey (j€ the ao 
mill condition of the Province, in connection with the period 
of itB earliest settlement, and with the public revenues it has 
possessed from time to time as jneans of improvement, I have 
been much impressed with the n^id progress it has really 
made, and with the large amount of social advancement 
whiiph is everywhere to be iteen. "the roads, the bridgesj t&e 
churches, the school*, the colleges, besides the nimieroas 
other public -institutions, excellent and liberal in themsehiet, 
assume a very large magnitude in the eyes of the impartial 
observer, when il is considered that they have been made, 
built, or establish edj and provided for by a population even at 
present undet two hundred thousand soijla, liess in nurtiber 
than the inl^bitants of one of our third-rate English cities, 
and in the short space of^Aj^ixty or seventy years. Whien I 
have heard natives of New-Brunswick complaining 6i the 
slowness with whieh their Province advaneed, I hiive teikfet* 
suaded that the nataial impatience of a young peoyie to bc^ 
come great, lil||^ thaai of a young nvan' to beeotaie rick, mai 
blinding them to tbe actual rate at which their country was 
going forwafd, a nte so different ftom what k to fe seen; in 
any part of the old 'ivovld^ with t^ exc eptfon of die hiaiid 
Home firom which'We eil cope. 

'' In justice to> ii9iiV4BruneWick, I must add atibtb^r Mr 
mark. In every, pak of the wcdd it hiis bean my IbslBne to 
visit, I hare met wiQi vumeroua indtvidtals ^e were diove 
or leesf interested iui and wero anxious td promote ibe agri« i 
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•ttltaraHmproTeroent of their natire country. But ia New- 
Bnuiswick, a more general feeling ..appears to prevail upon 
4bi9 tubicct among all educated per$ons, than I have ever met 

/ ndth before., 

''In the j^vince of New-Brunswick, whatever defects its' 
vkftsbandry may exhibit, and they are many, it has been satis- 
factory to me 40 find, that a developmmit of its agricultural 
resources b]^ the improvement of its agticultuml practice, and 
independent df. immigration, has begun to manifest itself dit* 
.i^ctly*' Improved implements, and breeds of cattle and 

. [fll es p , imported gmin and grass seeds, skilful ploughing, the 
preparation of composts, with experiments in draining, in the 

; use of lime and gypsum, in the growth of green crops and 
feeding of stock— these and other similar forms of improve- 
ment which have come under my notice in the Province, 
ehow that there are some at least' who not only desire to ad- 
tanoe the general condition of its husbandry, but who are 
•ware also of the first steps- which ought to bie taken to pro- 
^iliote this advancement." 

In 1845, Commissioners wejre appoi^d fay Her Mtgesty'i 
Oovemment to explore and survey the ;|i(»fte for a Raijlway 
•from Halifax to Quebec, across the Province of New-Bruns* 
, wick. In their report, submitted to Parliament int 1840, 
signed by Major Bobinson, B. £., the Province is thna 4e«- 
jcribed : — 

''Of the^clunate, soil, and tmpabilities of New-Brunswick 
it is impossible to speak too highly. There is not a country 
in the w6rld so beautifully wooded and watered. 

" An inspection of the map will show that there is scarcely 
a section of it without its streams, from the running brook up 
to the navigable river. T wo^thiids of its boundary are washed 
by the sea ; the remainder its .embraced by th^eirge riven, the 
St. John and the Bestigouche. For beauty and richness of 
eeenery, this latter river and its branches are not surpassed 
by anvlliing in Great Britain. - 

"The lakes of New-Brunsvfvjpk arc numerous and most 
heauttftl ; its surface is undulatiilg, hill and dale, varying up 
to moanlfiJti and valley. It is everywhere, except a few 
peaks of the highest mountains, cov^^ed with a dense forest 
of the finest growth. • « 
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V fhe CMiitry wti everywhere bd penetmted W its streams. • 
In sQoie.pftrta /of the.inli^ of^fa!Ve»4»iF four 

£ile4» a canoe o^n float away, either to the Bay of Ghaleur 
id ihe Gulf of St. Lawsenoe, pr 'down, to St. John in the 
iBIay of Fundy. * ' . -^ ' . 

*' Its flfgricultuTal capat)i)fties, climate, &c., aie described in 
Bpudheiie's woHi:, in fiLanin's British Colonies, and other au< 
thor& llhe country is by themy and most deservedly so, 

iiighlrp«"«<*-" 

• ' ■ . ■ CLIMATE. 

AilhoUgb the winters, of New-B:runswidk are somewhat se- 
vere, (less so, however, than those of Lowtr Canada,) yet the 
etitnate is exceedingly healthy. Fever and ague are wholly 
unknown ; ejp^iemics, even of a slight nature, are exceedingly 
ralll, • and tae country is absolutely without an endemic, or 
dte^e peculiar to itself. 

. Professor Johnston in his report says, that the Province 
has an exceedhlgly h^aMty climate. Every medical man he 
met in the country assured him of this; and the healthy 
looks, and the numerous families of .the natives, of ajl classes, 
confirmed theie. assurances. 

On the shores of the Bay of Fbndy there is much fog du- 
ring the summer season, but this extends a short distance only 
inle the interior. The City of St. John is frequendy' Wrapped 
in ft dense aea«fog, while the days are bright and dondless at 
the dieiance of a few miles only. In the interior* of the Pro- 
vmce« the ait is. much warmer in summer than^oa the sea- 
coast; and theie is a greater degree'of cold in winter. 

*I*he ranges of temperature are : — At St. John, on the Bay 
of Fuhdy, from 18° below, ,to 88° above zero. 

At Ricbibucto, on the Oulf of St. Lawrence^ from 20° bel- 
low, to 90^ above zero. . 

At Fredericton, in the^ jiiiterior, from 24® below, to 95** 
%bove zero. - " .-. 

The following bbsezylttions were made on.tbe^vi'eather, at 
an ahltude ^ 1S2 feet above high water mark in the City 
of SNl John, which is in lat. 45° IB'^Nordi, and l6teg: 66° ii 

WuBk - '^. 'ii . ■# V ; 
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There are &ot more than four 8m>w-«toim6 in fuiy one year, 
in wbkh over a toot of sdow falls at any OQ^ time} and 
aaow-sitorras rarely kigt more tkan two days* Id Si^buidi 
nine inches of snow, when melted, aprerage one ibek of waf^; 
in New*Branswick, levenleen inches m^ltedi aveinigie one 
mch of water. The enow is there%|% twiee as l^V ov dry^ 
as that of England. ^ ' 

CX)URSE OF THE SEASONS. 

Tbe winler is fy ily established at (jhinataam.**'4n Jaiinary ^ 
is in the Mfaer North Amerieai^ Colonies^ theie is the usHat 
ikem ; m February is';tbe devest snow, whidb seldon eidsaeda 
loaf &^t On the ni^tigit in the Ncnrthem nortion of tJw PifH 
viaee^ And three feet iif Ate Southern portion, ht March* the 
sun acqnms mneh pov^er^ and the snows begitt to melt In 
the cleared country the snow disajq^iears in April, and Spring 
ploughing commences. Seed-time ^ontiiiues, accoiding to the 
season, from the last Week in April until the end of May« In 
Jun^vlhs aj^le trees aie in fall Mossom; in July, w^dsttAw- 
berries of ine iavour are ripe and in abuodaikce ; hayiM^ 
then begins. In August, early potatoes are brou&^t to mar- 
kef, as also raspbetries and other wild fhdts. In Sepfember, 
oats, wheat, and other cereal gmiim ar^ veady for the sickle'; 
these are genamHy secured bdfbre Ocf^fr. The Autumn is 
long; aikl the weather: is then delicious ; this is leoidisdly the 
iftost ^^easant potden of die ^ear. There are usually aikif 
was in November ; but when not wet, the weather is fia^ 
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and t>l6«6fl»t ; Ike, fiteys gefieMllf ekie 4ittfflg ihe ktt^r part 
of this iHobA, iind in December winter fkirhf nets in. , 

Fxom ttumeroiUi tetmns which were fttmished to Professor 
iAwhori.iram mliiMtits ef the Province, ike feilowing^ fttcts 
vnm deiaced. The 8r«Aige iatervKl between the earliest 
so#kig and latest plou|^ing,-H»f mean lengtii of Summer — 
it m months and tYvtsnty-two daya* W this period, the growth 
^ svheat and o^ops of Spriag eofiii r^nires an aremge of 
dveo months and sotenteen days. After' reaping the com 
crops, there is generldly about- saven weeks elear for pbugh* 
ing before winter sets in. Bef4»re the aremge sowing time in . 
Sprint there is osuaUy about six wteeks, during which plough"^ 
ilig mi other pteparatory treatment of d>e lam) can be carried 
on. 

The mmiber of days dufiag ^M^lcftrain iinpefdes. the opera«^ 
tiote of the British farmer, is notorioas^ very great ; and in 
those parts of the United Kingdoifi wheie the eoil is of a pe« 
ctdiarly teHliacioe» ehataeter, it not oaly shortens the period 
4«rtng wliieh the work of preparing the land can be done, but 
it aiso nakeA it heaner a«d.more difficult to do. But in New*. 
Brunswick ihe climtle is mora steady and equabk. Rains do 
iiot 80 constantly fall ; and when they do descend, the soils' in 
ihost parts of the Ftotim^e are so porous that they readilr 

Cits through. The outrdoor ope^tions of the Ne W-BrunswicK 
tmer are less Bn|)eded by rain, aikl the disposable tiine he 
iMsesses eompand with thai of the British farmer, is really 
not to be mceaiufed br the number of days at the disposal of 
each, but by the number of days durii^ which each can work 
out of deorSk 

The serer^ firoets in winter getiMaliy penetrate so deep iidfo 
ibo ground, ei^cially wheft it is not covered with grass, as. to 
laiisie up and separate Ike particks fVom eacb other, to a con* 
sidwiaMe dspth ; so that iril«n &d ihaw Comes/ it is already 
80^ loose and opea as scatcely to re^iUMe ploughing at all, or if 
Idaugifedvto be^done with Kttle force and great speed. 

An Ayrshire farmer settled ia New-Brunswick, whosdMng ' 
expmetioe with #9otll||h agrieultuie enti^s his opinion to 
iRudi wedgfati sa^:^*< The fro«r of winter l^ves Ihe land in 
a tnery pliable st#t^'acid kt Better aider for green crojps liiani 
any number of pkisilhiaga doile in winter could lAak^ it Otk 
this acooiBtt, I oolkwe, a ^r e€ heviei ec>uld work as much 
laud h6ie,tiiadeiagtTett ^ftmi^aa they would in SootkndJ 
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Thoogk tke pet iod for outdoor labour k shorter in New* 
Bntnswick — as k is in Canada, Maine* and the Northern 
States — ^than in £oglaj|d, or in parts of Seotland, yet the 
action of winter upon the soil is saeh as 4nateriaU]|^ib lessen 
the labour necessaxy to bring it into a proper stkle iA tillage. 
There is ;nothing therefore in the length of the winter of New* 
Brunswick, or the shortness of its summer, whfich. ought, 
where time is diligently ossployed a&d its vfthie knewn, to in- 
terfere seriously with the pr^^^s of ottinioor operations, or 
to add materially to the expenses of «araUe cuUiva^oiiw 

The manner in which all toot-orops thrive in the FroTinee 
is really repiarkable* and the. froet is one of the agents by 
which the large prodf»:t i» brought about, by opening -and pnl- 

. yerizing the soil. By tables of produce heretofore published, 
it has been shown, tbalitt poiatoes and turnips, New-Bruns- 
wick greatly exceeds &e {iresent average prodii<» of any otber 
part of North America with which it has been compaied. 

Very little attention is yet paid to the cultiupo of tec. which 
may be grown upon almost every farsa in the Province. The 
same may he said of hem.p, to the growth, of which some parts 
of the country are specially adapted, beoas»e of the rank ra- 
pidity with which vegetation proceeds upon them. Wool 
combing now affords employment to aome extent, and it.wiU 
do so more largely, when greater advantage is takes of the 
adaptation of the climate to the rearing of sheep. The dress- 
ing of flax, hemp, and wool, offer means of winter ^mjdoy ment, 
one or odier of which may be rendered prc^taUy available, in 
most districts. 

The climate of New-Brunswick is well fitted in the rear- 
ing and feeding of cattle. With proper care, they cot only 
winter well, but gaineize aad flesh. In SestigoudM, tho 
most Northerly portion of Jtbe Province, the clitis»te is less 
severe upon stock than ia Oreat Britain. Though a lai!|ga 
provision of winter food is required to maintain the stock 
during so many months, yet by the. saving of manure Aipon' 

*), farms of all kinds, even the newest, and applying it to the 
grass knd in the •spring, and by the cnllivi^n ofgreen crops, 
for which there are such extraordinaTy capabilities, this food 
is easUy raised. The proper .fbediikg of cattle during tha 
winter, gives employmetu to <the members of the fanner's 
family, and his paid senraatSt,* mnd it is also the means of pro* 
•ducing more manure, thus insuring the j^roduclkin of better 
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beef and mutton, a greater weight of butter and cheese, and 

heavier harvests of grain. 

Professor Johnston procured returns from all parts of New- 
Brunswick, of the produce of each crop, and its weight pef 
Winchester bushel. From these returns he deduced the roU 
lowing statement of the average product and weight of eachy 
in the entire Province : — h, 

CEOF. FEK ACRE. WEIGHT PER BUSHEL. 

Wheat, ... 20 bushels, .... 60|^ Iba. 

Barley, ... 29 *• ..... 80 " 

Oats, .... 34 " 38 •« 

Buckwheat, . 33| " ...... 48i. »« 

Rye, . . . . 20J " . . . . • 5g J « 

Indian Corn,. . 4l| *< . . < . . 59^ '' 

Potatoes, . . . 226^ <« or, 6^ tens^. . 63 '< 

Turnips, ... 456 «< or, 13} tons, • 66 «< 

** These average weights,*' says Professor Johnston, *' over 
a whole Province, where the land is new, and manured only 
in rare instances, or at long intervals, indicate a capacity in 
the soil and climate,. to produce grain for human food, of a 
very superior quality." 

THE FOREST. 

After agriculture, the forests of New-Brunswick cobstitute 
at present its next greatest resource, in furnishing the mate- 
rials for its staple export of timber, and its principal manufao- 
tuies— -ship building and sawed lumber. 

The whole surface of the Province in its natural stale, is, 
with very few exceptions, covered with a dense forest of tim* 
ber trees. Among these, the most valuable, as well as the 
most interesting and majestic, is the Wbtte Pxnb, so called 
from ttie peii^t whiteness of its wood wfadn freshly exposed. 
The wood is soft, l^ht^ free from knots, and easily wroa|^t j 
it is durable, Jind not liable to split when exposed to the sun. 
l^e white pine furnishes timber of large dimensions, and 
boards of great width ; and its wbod is employed in fat more 
diTersified uses, and in greater qoaotities, than that of any 
other tne in Ammca. 

* 
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The moat usual forms in which white pine is extensively 
jexported from New-Brunswick, are--«s squared timber, mflf^ts, 
^rs, deals, plank, boards, scantling, clap^-boards, paHngs, 
shingles, and laths ; aldo in boxes, barrels, water p^{li and 
tubs. Jt would however be quite impossible to enumeAite the 
variety of purposes to which it is applied both in Etiro^e and 
Americ94 

Next to the white pine in commercial value, is the Bi«ack 
Spruce. This tree is so multiplied in New-Brunswick, as to 
constitute a third part of the forests with which the Province 
is so uninterruptedly covered, and nowhere is it found of 
larger size or finer qualify. It often attains from seventy to 
eighty feet in height, and from eighteen to twenty-four inches 
in diameter. 

The distinguishing properties of the wood of the Bk'ck 
Spruce, are, s^ngth, lightness, and elasticity. It furnishes 
as fine yards and topmasts as any m the world, and fof thes6 
it has been long and extensively used. By many, the wood 
of the black spruce is preferred to that of the white pine for 
flooring ; but its great vahie arises from its furnishing the 
Sparuee Deals of commerce, which now constitute one of the 
iargtet and most valuable exports of New-Brunswick. These 
deals are of the uniform thickness of three inches, not less 
than twelve feet in length, and nine inches in width. The 
most usual dimensions are nine and eleven inches in breadth, 
and lengths of twelve, fourteen, sixteen, eighteen and twenty- 
one feet. Spruce battens are twelve feet long, seven inches 
in widths and two and a half inches in thickness. The manu- 
facture of Spruce Deals commenced in New-Brunswidc in 
1819, and has since been steadily increasing. In 185]« tliere 
were five hundred and eighty-foitr Saw MiUs in the Province, 
driven either by steam or water power, and since then the 
number has been conlimallyon the increBiie. • The extent 
and value of the exports of pine and qprace tioifafer and deab, 
will be seen by refefenee to Ae taUes heteaitet. 

The next tree in the order of value, ia the AiosticAii L abcr, 

wbkh is known Under a *niriely of names. The Fieach Ga- 

' ns^ana call it Ephulte Saiige; the desesodimiB of the Datck 

•« in America, have called tt Tammroik. It is most generally 

designated in Ne«^BkruBawidi by its Indiaiv name"— ^adbmUac. 

In the Northern portion of the Provincb, and on the Gulf 

/. Shore, it is sometimes styled Cyprui^ but' much more ft^ 
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9uen% Jfumper^ to neLdier of which deugnatioa hts it tbo 
stiriitest claim. 

The American Larch) like that of Europe, is a xnagnificeBl 
tree, with a straight, aUnder trunk, eighty feet or more in 
height, and upwards of two feet in diameter. Trees of this 
size are most ahundant in the ]^i^orth•eastetn portion of tho 
Province, but of greater or less site, they abound throughout 
New-Brunswick. The wood of the American larch unites all 
the properties ^hich distinguish the £urc^ieftn species, being 
exceedingly strong, and singularly durishle. It is highly es* 
teemed, especially for knees, the butt of the stem and one of 
- the principal roots forming together the angle required. Few 
descriptions of wpod, iif any^ are superior to it for ahip-planks 
and ship-timber ; find the olippsr'^hips of New-Brunswick, 
built almost wholly of its larch wood, have attained a world- 
wide celebrity for ipeed, strength, ^nd durabili^'. 

After the three principi^l trees already named, come the 
birch, the be^h| the maple, the elm, the heii»lock spruoe, Ae 
butternut^ the ash) and the white cedar. Each of these fur* 
nish fopest trees of laige size ; ai»d in various shapes, they 
axe of mole or less yalue for Itpniie use, as well as for ex« 
portation. * 

There at^ four species cf birch in New-Brunswiok, all of 
ti^m tall trees. Of tbea^, the blacl^ an^ yellow Ureh are the 
most valuable, and furnish timber of the largest sise. The 
grain of the black birch is fine and dose, whence it is suscep? 
tible of a brilliant poli^ ; it possesses «1sq niery consideraUe 
strength. It is muoh used in ship-building, for the keelt 
lower timbers find planks of vessels ; ai^ as it is c^most in* 
dispensable under water, it ia well adapted Sor pil99, fouodaif* 
tion tunbfBDs, ^Hipes, and in g^SMmli for any puriose whese \% 
is constantly wet. The wood ejf the yellow birch is baUs^ 
to be somewhat ii^fi^rior to tfafi of the hkdc birch ; but the 
limber i|nd planjfs &O01 tioth ir^es a,ie eiraprted in^buiciiiaitt? 
atjslj, under the general name of birch. Both species eliaund 
ia £|e^fBr^9Sf^id(, and they are alwio^t^aWys found on dee^» 
letose, and v^^i sqils, wh^m thffy attain their wgesi ^w^ whieh 
is firpm sijs^j,tP seventy iee< in baight, and mous.tban two ftf»t 
in diameter. 

There are imo moi^ oC b^ch foimd in NjeWrBraaawick, 
the r^d an4 Ibe whita> bat f f thes$ iha J^ hftw^h ia fai liui 
six^si valuable. I^ some situations^ ^e bMsh i» so abundant 
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as to constitute extensive forests, the finest trees growing in a 
deep moist soil, or level or gently sloping lands, which are 
' proper for the culture of grain. The wood of the red heecb 
is very valaable when preserved from hiiinidhy,'and incor^^ 
raptible when constantly in the water; but it rapidly decays* 
^en exposed to the alternations of dryness and moistrfrfe. In 
the bottoms of vessels it has been known to remain soand for 
forty years, ft serves for shoe-lasts, tool-handles, planes, and 
inallets, and its ashes afford good pot-ash. The* nuts of the 
red beech are produced every second year; hogs fatten rapidly 
on these nuts,*bat the pork is not esteemed . Bears, partridges, 
squirrels, and mice, feed on them largely. 

Very soHd and elegant hedges may be made with young 
beeches placed seven or eight inches apart, and bent in oppo- 
site directipns, so as to cross each other and form a trellis, 
with apertur jLfive or six inches in diameter. During the first 
year they ate hound with osier at the points of intersection,, 
wheye they finally become grafted, and grow together. As 
beech does not suffer in pruning, and sprouts less luxuriantly 
ihan most other trees, it is well adapted for hedges. The red 
beech is reared without any (}ifficuliy from the seed ; it grows 
rapidly, and if the soil is in good order, a handsome and suf« 
ileient hedge may be produced in five or six years. 

The maples, in general, are lofty and beautiful trees ; they 
. grow qiiick, are easily transplanted and bear cropping. The 
. grass fiourishes un4er their shade. They prefer, and are ge« 
nerally found on a free^ deep, and loamy soil, rich rather than 
aterile, and neither wet nor very dry. Of the several species 
of maple, the most interesting and the most valuable is the 
sugar maple, also known as the rock ma]He, and hard maple. 
It eaters largely into the composition of the forests with which 
New-Brunswick is covered, where it is found of the largest 
tiife, and in great perfection. It freejuently reaches the height 
flf seventy or eighty feet, with a proportionate diameter; but 
it 4ees not generally exceed fifty or sixty feet, vrith a diameter 
from twelve to eighteen inches. The sugar maple is most 
freqaently found on the steep and shady banks of rivers, and 
elevated situations, where the soil is cold and humid, but free* 
deep, and fertile, and not surcharged with moisture. 

The wood of the sugar maple when first cut is white, but 
after being wroupfht, and eiqposed fi>r wtae time to the light, 
it tiJcea a wsf tinge. Its grain ia fine and close, and vmeix 
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.|K)K8h«d has a silky tusti^. It is Tery strong, and sufficiently 
heayy, but wants durability ; when exposed to moisture it*^ 
soon decays, apd i^ is therefore neglected in civil and naval 
apchitectare. |^ the arrangement of the fibre, this wood ire-^ 
qtiantly exhibits two accidental forms, of much beauty, respec- 
tively known as * " curled maple," and ** birds'-eye maple.** 
These make very handsome articles of furniture, and are 
much sought after by cabinet-makers ; they are exported in 
soasidemble quantities to the United Kingdom, where they 
bring a high price. 

The birches, the beeches, and the maples all famish ex- 
cellent fuel, and for this purpose they are extensively used in 
New-Brunswick. The sugar maple, however, furnishes the , 
best fuel, and its ashes are rich in the alkaline principle. The 
e})arcoal made from it is superior to any other ; it is one-fifth 
heavier than that made from the some species of wood inihe 
middle and Southern States, which sufficiently evinces th^t 
the sugar maple acquires its characteristic properties, in per- 
fection, only in a Northern climate. 

But the most valuable property of this tree is the quantity 
of sugar it furnishes ; and the extraction of sugar from the 
maple is a valuable resource in a country where all classes of 
society daily make use of tea and cofiee. The process by 
which it is obtained is very simple, and is everywhere nearly 
the same. Though not essentially defective, it might be ren* 
dered more perfect, and more profitable, by a Httle more at- 
lentioQ to science. The work usually commences in the 
month^of March, while thelield continues intense, and the 
ground is still covered with' snow. The sap begins to be in 
motion ^t this early season, and is obtained by boring small 
holes in the tninks of the trees, from which it fio ws freely. It 
isjdien put into ketdes ; the evaporation is ke{)t up by a biistt 
fire, ni^t and day, and the scum is carefully taken off as it 
rises. Fresh san is added as required, and the heat is main- 
tained until the liquid is reduced to a syrup, after which it is 
left to cool, and then> strained to remove the remaining im- 
purities. In boiling it for the last time, the kettles are only 
half fill/ed, and by aa active, steady heat, the syrup is rapidly 
wduced to the proper consistency for being poured intd 
moulds. The molasses being drained off the moulds, the sur 

. gsr comes out ia hard, solid blocks. 
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The krge? ike bmlev, tbe nitre svgcir vi oh»iiie< ; Md • 

•copper vessel produ/ces si^r pf a fnirer coloiur. i^aa au iioa 
vessel. The sugar is lighter cploiirod in ptop^^rliea to the 
caie with which it is taM% and the judgment. ^ith which the 
evaporation is conducted. Whm refined, ijk equals in beauty 
the finest sugar used in Europe. 

The sap continues to flow for m week9, after which it be^ 
comes less abundant, less rich in saccharugye matter, And some* 
times even incapable of crystalli^ti<^. In this state, it ia 
consumed in the state of molasses, far superioar to that from 
the West Indies, and bes^^s the name of " maple honey.'' 

The amount ^f sugar manufactuced in a year, varies fxom 
di&rent causes. A cold and dry winter renders the trees 
more productive l^aa a changeable and humid season. Whea 
frosty nights are followed by dry and warm days, the sap 
flows abundantly, and from three to five gallons are thrai 
yielded by a single tree, in twenty-ff ur ho^rs. Three persona 
• are found sufficient to attend two hiindred and fifty txeas* 
Each tree of ordinary size yields, in a good season, twenty ta 
thirty gallons of sap, from which five or six pounds of sugar 
are npfade, but the average quantity, in ordinary seasone, is 
about four pounds to each tree. 

By the census return for 1851, it appears that the whole 
quantity of maple sugar made in New-Brunawick in that year, 
was 350,957 pounds. 

There are two well-defined speciefs of elm in Newi-Barmuk 
wick, known as the white eli^ and the red elm. Both speciea 
are beautiful, and well adapted^o make shady walks, as they 
do pot destroy the grass ; a^d their leav^ are acceptable to 
cows, horses, goats, sheep, and Qwine. 

The white elm stretches to a great height In clearing the 
prinkitive forests a few stocks are noi^tkasB left standing; 
and isolated in this mfinner, the tree appears in all its majes^, 
towei;in^ to the height of eighty o? one bundled leet, widi a 
trunk of three or even four feet in diameten, regulady shaped, 
oa^ed, and insensibly dimiaishing tp the height of sixty or 
aevaaty feet, when 4|Hivides itself into two or three piisiaiy 
limbs. These difiu# on all 9id^» lov^ flexibk, penduloxn 
branches, bending into regular arches and floating.lightly in 
the air, and giving to the tree a broad and somewhat fiat^* 
topped summit, of regular* prap^ilifo^ and admixabift beauty* 
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Itii autumn the bright golden foliage lof the eliii mitsfi klrtcl- 
It with the various hues of the poplar and the rtiaples, Whicfi • 
display all shaded of red, and frem the deepest crimson to thi ' 
brightest orange. Its tint then contrasts favorably with tht^. 
pile yellow, s^aber foliage of the birch and beech, with the 
different ahades of brown in the basswood and the ash, or with 
the buff-yellow of the larch. At that season, even the gloomy* 
blackness of the firs, by throwing forward the gdyer tints, ia 
not without itsf effect. 

Mf. McGregor, in his work on British America, speaking of 
the forests, says-^" It is impossible to exaggerate the beauty 
^ of these forests ; nothing under heaven can be compared to it* 
effulgent grandeur. Two or three frosty nights in the (feeling • 
of attiumn, transform the boundless verdure of a whole empire 
into every possible tint of brilliant scarlet, rich violet; every" 
shade of olue and brown, vivid crimson, and glittering yeflloWi, 
The stern, inexorable fir tribes alone maintain their eternal 
|. tombre green ; all others, on mountains or in valleys, bursty 

F nto the most glorious vegetable beauty, and exhibit the most ' 

tj^iendid and most enchanting panorama on earth." 

The white elm delights in low, humid^ substantial soila, 
iuch as are called in New-Brunswick, " intervale lands,**' 
ilotig the banks of rivera or streams, or on the borders of 
fWamps where the soil is deep and fertile. The rich "inter- 
vales" formed by alluvial deposits, are necessary to its perfec- 
tion. The wood has less strength than the oak, and lesi 
^dasticity than the ash, but is tougher and less liable to spirt. 
It is saia to bear the driving of bolts and nails better than aily 
Dtber timber. When exposed to the alternations of dryness* 
aixd moisture, it is liable to decay ; it must be either wet or 
dry inr thO extreme. Consequently it is proper for water* 
woirksy Hiills, pumps, aqueducts, and ship planks beneath th6 
watet-Iine. When fully seasoned, the wood is highly esteert-* 
^Afor* the carriages of cannoti, and f6r the gunwHles and 
btdcka^ of ships^ 

The ted elm is less mufltiplied llian the white, and the tivtf 
affSciet atta rately found*" together, ay ike red elm requires a 
saibfltiarttial soil, free from moiBture, and even delights in ele- 
vated and open situation* This tree is fifty or sixty feet high, 
add fifteen or twenty inches in diameter. The wood it lesr 
adtttjfocttfaair that df the white elm, and of coarser grain ; but it 
ta aaid to be stronger and more durable v/hen exposed t^ thff 
waather, and of better quality than the wood of the White ehoi 
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. The Hemlock Sfkucb forms a large proportion jof the etcnv 
g|p^n ibrests of NewrBjrunswick, and is abundantly multiplied * 
in.e^'ery favorable situation. It is always larger and taller 
than the black spruce, and frequently attains the height of 
seventy or eighty feet, with a diameter of two to three feet* 
and uniform for two-thirds of its length. The properties pf 
this spruce are such as to give it onty a secondary importance* 
notwithstanding its abundant diffusion ; and it has heretofore 
been considered among the least valuable of the large resinous 
tiees of New- Brunswick. Yet it is well adapted for mining, 
for wharf-building, or for use in situations where it is con* 
st&ntly wet. It gives a tight hold to nails, and iron driven 
i^to it will not corrode in or out of w^ter. Large quantities 
are shipped to Great Britain in the shape of lath.-wood» from 
which split laths are made. 

The wood of the hemlock' spruce is firmer than that of the 
white pine ; although coarser grained, it gives a better hold to 
nails, and offers more resistance to the impression of other 
bodies. As two-inch plank, it is frequently employed for 
threshing floors, and also for grain bins, because, as it is al* 
leged, rats will not gnaw the wood. As inch-boards, its most 
cwnmon use is for the first covering of the frames of housest, 
called " rough-boarding," which* is ^fterwards covered eith«f 
with clap-boards, siding, or shingles, of white pine. Whea 
guarded from wet, the wood of the hemlock spruce is as dur*> 
able as any other species of spruce, or even pine. The baxk 
is extensively used in tanning. 

Only one species of the walnut is found in New-Brunswick, 
which is well knowji by the name of Butternut. It is abun^ 
dant on the rich, alluvial banks of the rivers, and in such si* 
tgations frequently att'\ins the height of 80 feet, and the cir>> 
cumference, at 4 feet from the ground, of 6 to 8 feet. Tho 
fruit is commonly single, and suspended by a. thin, pliably 
foot-stalk; it is often two and a half inches in length j and fiv^ 
inches in circumference. The nuts are hard, oblong, jound* . 
e4 At the base, and terminated at the. summit in an acuto 
point. They are ripe in October, and in, some seasons are sq . 
abundant, that one person may gather several bushels ia a 
day. The kernels are very oily ; these the Indians, in for* , 
xner times, pounded and boiled, and separating the oily sub- 
stance which swam upon the surface, mixed it with their food 
-r-bence the name of '^ butternut." 

.. . • , • • .Tif 
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The wood of the' " butternut *' is Kght, of little strength, 
and of a reddish hue; but it possesses the advantage of 
lasting long, of being able to resist the ' effects of heal 
and moisture, and of being seeure from the ravages of 
worms. Very considerable quantities of furniture are now 
made in tlm Province of the butternut wood, and it is be- 
ctmiing in request for a variety of purposes. For wains* 
coting, and for fitting up libraries, it is well adapted, bet- 
ing easily worked, of a pleasing colour, and susceptible of a 
good polish, which throws out the graining and shows the 
wood to advantage. It has been recently employed in the 
highest order of architectural finishing, in the cathedral, and 
various churches and chapels of the Province, in the arches 
and ceilings' of \^ich it is seen under favourable circumstai^ 
• ces, and greatly admired. 

Butternut wood has not yet become an article of export, 
but the large size of whicli it can be produced, and its various 
good qualities, only recently become known, must render it 
in demand. The propagation of this tree is very easy, either 
from the cuttings or from the nut ; and as it grows to the 
greate.^ advantage in pastures, and along the sides of roads, 
it is advantageous to farmers to cultivate it, as well for the 
b^^auty of the tree itself, and the fruit it produces, as for the 
value of the wood at maturity. 

Of the Ash, there are two distinct species in New-Bnn»- 
wick, the white ash and black ash. The wood of the ash dif- 
fers more, from difference of soil and situation, than that o^ 
any other tree ; consequently there are several varieties in the 
Province, but on close examination they may be referred to 
one of the two species named. 

The white ash is an interesting and valuable tree, from &e 
qimlities of its wood, the rapidity of its growth, and the bea^D- 
ty of its foliage ; it abounds in New-Brunswick. In favoura- 
ble situations, it sometimes attains the height of 50 or 60 
ftet; with a diameter of 18 inches, or more. The trunk ifr 
perfectly straight, and often undivided to the height of 30 feet 
The wood of the white ash is highly esteemed for its strength,' 
eopplenesB, and elasticity ; it is superior to every other wood 
for oars, and is second only to hickory for handspikes. Be* 
eidds its extensive use by carriage and sleigh-makersi it is ia 
nstf geneml use for agricultural ^implements. It is amoBf ' 
<b0 exports of the Province, in the form of staves and planka. 
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Tlifi'bkck ftsh it a frte of smaller sixe than (he wluto tlii, 
and ltd wood is neithar to strong or so durable. lis wo^ it; 
IM tfaeiefore in great request ; bul;as it noay be separated in* 
W thiir, lourrow strips, it is much used by the Indians for the 
nmtnifaeture of boskets. 

The WBQTi CsDAR abounds throagbout New-JBranswidc 
It grows almost always in wet ground ; in swamps, the tree* 
SQAeSunes stand so thick, that tiie light can hardly penetiate 
their foliage. It it sometimes upwards of 40 feet in heightt 
i«ith a diameter of two feet and more at the baae. Usually, 
however, it is not more than 10 or 15 inches in diameter, at 
fbe.feet from the ground. It frequently occupies exclusive* 
lyv or in great part, awamps from 50 to 100 acres in extenl, 
seme of which am accessible only in winter, when tbey are 
frozen and covered with deep 9now. These ** cedar swamps ^ * 
wiien cleared and drained, are noted for producing large crops 
of clover. 

The wood of the white cedar is light, soft, fine-grained, and 
eoaOy- wrought. It has a stroi^ aromatic odour, which U 
preserves as long as it is guarded from humidity. The p«N 
feet. wY)Qd resists the succession of dryness and moisture for a 
great length of time, and this constitutes its great value for 
teisingi Bails of split cedar, deprived of the bark, have been 
known to last for 50 years ; and shingles, for upwards of 30 
yeoii. The largest stocks- of the white cedar are much sought 
after h^ boat-builders, who use it for boats employed in the 
fisheries. It possesses superior filaess for various heusehoU 
utensilsi^ especially pails, tabs, and churns, which in^ead o( 
growing dull like those of other wood, become whiter and 
smoother by use. ft is chiefly exported in the £&rm of posts 
adit palings ; bflA as ihe Committee of Lloyds have just de* 
teettiaed to admit white cedar of good quality for ih», ihM^ 
fefftfthookaand.top-ttimbers c^ ships, of the sis and seven years 
^radcv ita value will herea&sr be considerably enkauced* 

Biesides the timber trees already mentioned, whkh are of : 
laueh vahie in; an ecoaomkal and ccnnmercial point of vieiat 
tbai» are a variety o£ other trees ia the forests of New^BfunSt 
ymk^ of less. size aod valne^ but, yet eoKceedingly uaefiUl iaii^ 
tMr viMfi 

Aa[Ukng:theae nay be mei|tk>iied the red «id fpe^imlki. 
hrtb treeoi of small size, but the kiltet fumisbiog weecl<il.^ 
gseaA.weiight, strength, and durahiUtyt wiki^l^ ia muak im.9t 
^est for agricultural implemeatSy as also for boats, carriagea^ 
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and llei^lis. Tho white maple and red-flowef ing inspk^ Me 
moelr smaller than tbe sa^t maple, and fbe iuip Ifoln ^Inm 
yields only half the ^^aatity of sugar. Tkeir wood k iMell 
used in cabinet work, in chair making, and for a satiety of 
domeetic utensils. The white birch and canoe birch «»e botli 
treee of considerable size, furnishing much fuel ; and^e iMirk 
of the canoe-birch is exceedingly usefal for a Tariety of pxt*- 
looses, especially the constraction of canoes, and tbe makiaf 
of boxes, dishes, and a variety of ornamental articled. <Nia 
of its many uses is being placed in large sheets beneath tte 
shingles and clapboards, to render the houses dryer, and liM 
liable to be penetrated with cold, The alders, the willows^ aiul 
the wild cherry trees are all of small size, but usefal for wiM 
purposes. The fruit of the wild cherry is oftentimes yerf 
abundant. These wild cherries are about one-fourth df ttk 
Inch in diameter, of a roundish form, purplish black toiii, 
and edible, but slightly bitter to the taste. They ai« mmik 
into a cordial by infusion in rum or brandy, with the addition 
of sugar ; this, when carefully made with brandy, is superior 
to the Kirsehenwasser, imported from Copenhagen. Tket% 
are two species of poplar, known as the balsam poplati(tll 
balm of giiead,) and the American aspen, both furnishing 
trees of considerable size, but of no great value, except fyr or- 
namental purposes. The American lime, generally known ak 
basswood is a tree of large size in New-Sxunswick, but nofc 
very abundant. It is sometimes met with more than 80 jfect 
high, and 4 feet in diameter; its presence indkatee «. Josi^ 
deep, and fertile soil. The wood is sott, easilr Worked, att4 
is r sed for the panels of carriages, seats of chairs, and &M tt 
fanning mills. The hornbeam and ironwood are both found 
in New-Brunswick somewhat extensively. The wood of ^mA 

» 

is exceedingly hard and tough, and cdpable of bearing gteiMfc 
weight ; but as they are both trees ef the third order ati)y, 
their small size presents their being so gonorally ^wef^ %» if 
of larger dimensions. . 

The white spruce is a tree of smaller size than the Uack 
spruce, and. the wood is of inferior quality, al&ough the deals 
made from it are mixed with those of black snruce* without 
distinction. The fibres of its roots, macerated in water» are 
very flexible and tough ; they are used by tbe Indians to stitck 
their canoes of birch bark, tneir dishes, and water pails, of 
•^e same material. The seams of the canoes, and ol ths 
w^ter pails, are rendered water-tight by a rssin, improperly 
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€«Hed guMy which exudes from knots and wounds <m Hin 
trunk of this tree, whence it is gathered, melted, and boiled^ 
to free it from imparities. The American silver fir, sometimes 
otUed balsam fir, is found in greater or less abundance throiugh* 
«at New-Brunswick. Its height rarely exceeds 40 feet, witli 
a.diameter from 12 to 16 inches. The wood of the silver fir« 
is. light and slightly resinous ; it lasts longer in the air than 
ID water, and its principal use hitherto has been in the form 
af boards, for the outside covering of farm-buildings. The 
jieat abimdasce and cheapness of white pine and spruce, haVe 
caased the silver fir to be much undervalued. The well* 
known fir balsam is procured from this tree. It is naturally 
dsposited in vesicles on the trunk and limbs, and is collected 
by bursting these tumours, and receiving the contents in a 
ahell or cup. In England, it is celebrated for medicinal and 
,alher purposes, and is there generaUy known by the name of 
Gaaada balsam. 

« 

. The following statement shows the quantities of the prin» 
eipal products of the forest, exported from New-Brunswick» 
during the five years last past : — 



▲rtioles. 


1849. 


1860, 


1861. 


1862. 


1863. 


Timber, . . . Tona, 


169.759 


168.381 


168.062 


134.888 


137.889 


Dtalfl, . . . M. feet, 


141.149 


145.6S5 


179.810 


203.639 


248.844 


Board! and Plank, M. feet, 


28.511 


25.538 


21.006 


19.647 


7.867 


Ifaati and Span, . No. 


7.166 


4.786 


7.831 


9.381 


4.224 


Slup-Knees, ... No- 


8.262 


5.262 


2.861 


9.453 


14.410 


Lathwood, . . Cords. 


2.059 


2.548 


2.542 


2.475 


2.596 


Sawed Lathi, . . M. 


6.009 


5.664 


4.652 


5.858 


20.926 




22.345 


22.996 


30.636 


28.774 


80.197 


|Btavei,i* • . . . M. 


247 


488 


969 


863 


694 


pan, ..... No. 


4.999 


3.755 


3.588 


— ~ 


— 


{Boi Shookd, . . . No. 


16.241 


48.521 


29.481 


60.775 


3.276 



Besides the principal articles shown in this statement, ther» 
were also exported considerable quantities of fire-wood, tan- 
ners' bark, railway sleepers, pickets, cedar post?, poles and 
lickersy handspikes, palings, and clap-boards ; besides wotd 
la a variety of other shapes, more or less manufactured. 
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' THE FISHJSRIES. : 

The sea<oeis4 of New-Btonswick, as well in the Bay of 
Pundy as within the Gulf of- St. Lawrence, abounds %vith 
;fish of varioas des(;riptio08 ; and all its rivers possess fisheries 
more. or less ralaable. As the fisheries iti the Bay ofiFandy 
difiermateriatly from those in the Gulf, they will be descri^ 
«d separately. 

THE BAY OF FTJNDY,— The principal sea fisheries in 
the Bay are those for cod, pollack, hake, haddock, herring, and 
.mackerel. The chief fishing grounds for these are near the 
entrance to the Bay, and in the vicinity of the Islands of 
Grand Manan, Campo Bello, and the group known as West 
Isles, whence the fishing is pursued along the coasl; east- 
wardly to the harbour of St. John, and sometimes much fur- 
ther up the Bay. i The estimated annual value of these fish- 
eries is about £40,000 Sterling. 

The fishing for cod, pollack, hake, and haddock, is with 
hook and line only. It is chiefly followed by fishermen resi- 
dent on the coast and adjacent Islands, in small open boats, 
which go out in the* morning and return in the evening, ex- 
cept in hake fishing, which is pursued during the night. The 
boats generally in use are from twelve to eighteen feet iu 
length ; the twelve feet boat has one man, the eighteen feet 
boat usually threo men. These boats have sharp or pink 
sterns, with one mast shipped very close to the steiA, and a 
mainsail very broad at the foot, stretched well out with ft 
light boom, and running up to a point at the top. They sail 
uncommonly well, and lay very close to the wind. Small 
schooners are also employed for winter fishing, and fox the 
distant banks or fishing grounds. 

The Cod of the Bay ofFiindy are large and. of the fineM 
quality, equal to any taken on the coast of North America. 
•They bear the highest price in the United States market, being 
always selected for the best- tables. The cod fishery may bii 
followed Dearly the whole year, when the wedther permits, 
•Bometimes close to the land, and at otheis, ten or fifteen mileft 
.ffftra it, in very deep water, according to the season, aftd'fhe 
couise ^f the herrings, or other fish upon which ^^ cod 'feed 
at'dHfeninttim^s. ' Whidfi.eau^ht^ ih^ «!bd«te hlsnolfy sj^fl, 
Mlted, and dried;; &rrd,>n that ^ate ^rekHoWn aid the di^ cod 
^ AoatneEce, whicb isal^taW a|Md %,the qoiil^lai t^f IIS IbtL 
At those seasons when cod cannot be dry-cured, they aie 
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nited in pickle, and packed in barrels; tkeae are called 
•< pickled cod." 

The very best cod are taken at the close of wi»ter« or rery 

^oady ia the spring, ia about sixty fathoms water, Thyeaa aie 

^ thick weil-fed 68h, often attaining the weight of 70 lbs. or 

80 lbs. and sometianes more. The oil extracted from the 

liver of the cod is yaluable, and when refined, sells at a high 

price for medicinal purposes. The tongues and sounda ot the 

cod are excellent eating ; they are pickled and sdd as an ar> 

tide of food. Tne heads of the cod Contain irtucfr rich and 

delicate nutrimoibt) which is higUy recommended to persons 

.of we?ik constitutionV and to those whose systems have become 

debilitEited ; but owing to the abundance of other excellent fisb» 

"thecods'-headsare chiefly used for manure: When properly 

prepared with other substances, they are believed to stimulate 

Vegetation nearly as much as guano, while they greatly enrich 

the soil, and render it in better condition for future crops. 

The PoLitA.CK is one of the few ocean fishes which range 
onbdth sides the Atlantic ; on the coasts of England and 
Ireland, it is commonly known as the Coalfish. Its season for 
spawning is early in spring ; in the early part of summer the 
fish is lank and almost worthless. It becomes in good condi« 
tion in July, and improves as the season advances. It fre- 
quently swims at no great depth, and when attracted by bait, 
will keep near a boat or vessel until all are taken. 

PoH^ck fishing may be considered as one of^he most valu* 
able deep-sea fisheries of the Bay of Fundy, They are 
often taken from boats at anchor, like the cod; but in 
general, the best fishing for them is in the strong currenta 
between the Islands of the Bay, and in the' " ripplings," or 
agitated waters fornlfed by the conflict of tides kishing through 
various narrow passages, with great force. In these the lively 
pol]j|ck xielight to play, as there they find abundance (^ small 
Ikerrings fpr fo^d. In the '^ ripplings '' they are taken from 
Vffssels f under easy sail, the bait being kept in brisk mo* 
lion by the sailing of the vessel ; it then closely resembles a 
If^ing i^, darting through tha water, and is eagerly chased 
b^ ^^ poliac^. They are Sj^it aod dry<ui:^ like cod^ 
'iV^i^ ^$unidance, and the facility wilh which they are taken» 
Q$t^^ je^iafi^ tjaia fi. |»o&tabl« fi^ry. Their livera, ia ^t» 
litter pfM^iof awwaiM and imliimQ, yield mueb valuable od. 

T^ Hous i9 a laijge fiah, beq^imAj thre» fec^ in length ;. 
^tii l»k^ idtwwdiuil^^dui^ b| ftdui% dttriiag; the wj^^ ^ 
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muiiidy bottoms. Its javM afe fariitthed with several rows of 
flhtrp incurved teeth, which render necessary an armature of 
six or eight inches above the hook, aa this fish readily bitcfe 
off a common cod-Hno. It is split and dry-cured like cod, bat 
requires much more salt. The pkdcle for hake is made of ex* 
eeeding strength, a bushel of salt being used for each quintal 
of Bkh* When suffieieotly cured, it is exported to the mar* 
kets of the United States and the West Indies. 

The HADDoex is a small fish, found almost everywhere near 
the shores of New-Bcunswiok. It is exdeedingly fine when 
eaten fie^, or when slightij^aalted andlBtik^ed, in the same 
manner artheHPinnan baddocki^^ Scotland^ This fish is 
too diin to be of much value when salted and dry cured. The 
liaddocks swim in immense shoals, and are prone to change 
their ground frequently, no doubt in pursuit of food, their con* 
sumption being enormous ; but there are many localities iti 
which they are almost certain to be found at all seasons of the 
year. They are in the best condition in autumn and winter^ 

' ^e a favourite objeet of ptfisuit with these whi(K,foiiow 
deep««^a>4^hing as an amusement, aSmuling good sporit,*an^ 
most deltci^ttsJ^h fish. 

The pollack, the hake, and the haddock, when dry*cured, 
are designated by dealers, *< scale-fish,*' and have only half 
the commercial value of the cod. 

The HsRBiNO is found in great variety and abundance 
everywhere in the Bay of Fundy. The statements made by 
the older naturalists, as to vast armies of herrings coming 
down annuajly from the Arctic Ocean, and making the circuit 
of the seas, is now supposed to be wholly imaginary. It h 
at present believed that the herring fattens in the depths of 
ilte ocean, and approaches the shore in shoals, merely for the 
purpose of depositing its spawn. It is quite certain that the 
common herring is caught in the Bay of Fundy during every 
month in the year, which quite precludes the idea of its being 
fi. migratory fish ; and it is equally certain that particular va- 
rieties are always caught in well-known localities, and noi 
elsewhere. 

Herring[s are commonly taken in nets, set at night, in the 
same manner as on the coasts of the United Kingdom. These 
are cured in pickle, and packed in barrels ; they form the or-^ 
dinarv pickled herrings of commerce. The sinall herrings 
are taken in shallow bays and covee, in weirs, formed of 
•takes driven at regular intorvakHaiiidtiiiterwQvra with twige« 
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IhiM forming wtet is: called a *' bnwb w«ii.'* . The fisk enter 
these weirs at high water, and are taken oat when the tide 
recedes and leaves, them dry, or nearly so, at low water. 
These small he^ng^ are salted and smok^lraBdr ^henv^xid- 
perly cureos^re^very savory. They are packed in hoix€s of 
about twelve doaen .each, and sold at a low price ; they enter 
largely into dotnestic consumption, and form an article of .ex- 
port of very, considerable amount. 

The Maokebbi« is a fish rather erratic in its habits, and 
therefore no great dependence can be placed upon this fishery 
in the Bay of Fund y. Forterly,. mackerel were very abon* 
4ant near Grand Manan and Campo Bello, where but few 
lire now taken, although the quantity has increased oC late 
years. Those taken are generally of small size, and not at 
all equal to the mackerel of the Gulf of St. Lawrenoe, of 
which mention is made hereafter. 

The Halibut is a large flat fish, of the flounder family ; it 
.is frequently caught when fishing for cod. This fish reaehet 
^e weight of 200 lbs. and sometimes much more. * In sum- 
mer it is taken in shallow water, often quite near the shofe ; 
in winter it retires to deep water. The flesh, though whita 
and firm, is dry, ahd the miiscuiar fibre coarse, yet by many 
it is much esteemed ; the fins and ilaps are delieacies, if tha 
fish is in good condition. When a number of these fish are 
taken at one time, the fishermen salt the flesh lightly, and 
then dry and smoke it fot winter use. 

The Sea-Shad of the Bay of Fundy is one of the most de^- 
licious fish found in its waters. It is taken in long drift-nets, 
attached to a boat, and thus kept stretched across the tide, 
during the night only. Some are taken off the harbonr of Si. 
John, but the principal fishery is within Cumberland Basin, 
at the head of the Bay. In the muddy waters of that B^^sin, 
they attain their highest perfection, owing to the great abnn<* 
dance there of their favourite food, the shad^worm and. the 
shrimp. The usual weight of this fish is from 2 lbs. to 4 lbs., 
although it sometimes attains the weight of 6 lbs. For win«> 
ter use the shad is split down the back, and pickled ; it mast 
be carefully cleaned and freed from blood or other impurities, 
otherwise, from its exceeding fatness, it is apt to spoil. Up- 
wards of two hundred boats and five hundred men are employ- 
ed in the shad fishery,, every season, in Cumberland; Basin f 
their annual /:atch is estimated at: something' msae thanifov 
li^ttsand baiieb, worth at 'l|»Ast-iQM80SteTltB9.. . » 
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Besides the Sea-fith aboTe described* there are others also 
Iskea of less commercial value, which are usually eaten fr^ sb. 
iimoiig these are the silver hake, a fish reserobliog thf 
whiting of Europe ; the cunner, or sea-perch; the torsk, or 
eusk, which is sometimes salted and dried ; several varieties 
of flounder; eels in great abundance and of good qimlity^ 
occasionally pickle-salted for exportation ; the tom-cod; m 
Amall variety of the cod family ; skate in abundance, and o[ 
large size, seldom eaten, not being sufficiently appreciated | 
and that delicious little fish, the smelt, which in spii^g ip 
taken in immense quantities, and in great perfection. 
• Of Shell-fisd, there are, lobsteis in considerable numbers^ 
large and small clams ; a large flat shell-fish known as th^ 
scallop ; the periwinkle ; and great abundance of shrimpsi 
with which the market might be amply supplied but for th^ 
scarcity of shrimp-flshers, who may here follow their vocation 
most profitably. 

The Islands of Grand Manan, Campo Bello, and West 
Isles, owji and employ in the fisheries, sixty-eight vessel^ 
manned by 558 men ; 350 boats, manned by 900 men ; h^ 
siaes 200 men employed in connection with the herrii>g-weira. 
The settlers along the shores of the Bay of Fundy all flsh 
more or less in their own boats, chiefly for their own use. 
The value of their Ashing cannot be stated with any degree 
<^ precision. 

The Rivers which fall into the Bay yield a variety of fish ; 
but the most valuable river fishing is in the harbour of Saint 
John, at the mouth of the Saint John Hiver, which yields an* 
nually about 40,000 salmon. 12,000 to 16,000 barrels of ale- 
wives, and about 1000 barrels of shad. The salmon are large 
and fine, precisely similar to the salmon of Europe. They 
are worth at St. John about sixpence sterling per pound, and 
are sent in ice, in large quantities, to the United States, 
yielding a considerable profit and forming a valuable export. 
The Alewive is a small species of shad, generally known i^ 
^ew-Brunswick by the name of gaspereau; its length is 
from eight to ten inches, tolerably good when eaten fresh early 
in spring, but very dry wh^n salted. It is exported in 
pickle to the Southern States, where it is eaten by the slaves ; 
in that hot climate, a fatter^ fish will not keep. Shad are 
,taken in the river, on the way to their spawning grounds, 
.ifhich are some distance above tide-w^ter. The river sh^d 
ass nacb inferior to. these taken. i|i the Bay „ or in Qamberlaofl 
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Basin, and when salted are but little superior to the gaspeieaa. 
The fisheries in St. John harbour give employment to t^ 
fcondred boats and five hundred men ; their value is eatimat- 
ed at £20,000 Sterling annually. 

THE GULP OF ST. LAWRENCE.— The fisheries in 
^is Oulf are prosecuted only from April until the end of No* 
▼ember, the ice preventing their being followed during the 
rest of the year. 

The principal fishery is for cod ; it commences early ta 
June, and continues until late in November. In the early 
^rt of the season, cod afe taken very near the shores ; as the 
season advances, they draw off into deep water. The best 
fishing grounds, or rather, those most frequented, are- from 
Point Escuminac to Miscou, and thence along the Bay of 
Chaleur to the Restigouche. The fishermen go out in boafi 
from one to fifteen miles from the land, in the morning, and 
when at the longer distance do not return until the evening 
of the second day. Their boats are large, but not decked ; 
they have two fore-and-aft sails, and a jib. Each boat is 
managed by two men, and there is frequently wkh them & 
boy. The fishermen generally build their own boats during 
winter ; the keel is of birch ; the timbers of cedar ; and the 
planks of pine or cedar. The boat has oars, an anchor and 
rope, compass, and small oven for cooking ; the cost is abotft 
£18 for each boat and outfit. A boat will last from six to 
eight years, and so will the sails adso, with care. 

It is considered a good day's fishing, at Miscou, or Ship- 
pagan, for one of these boats to take ten quintals of fish, 
which they frequently do. When first caught, 112 of the 
small fish, and thirty of the large size, are reckoned to the 
quintal. The fishermen generally split, salt, and cure their 
own fish ; when they do not, 262 lbs. of green fish, salted and 
drained, are given to a curer, who returns a quintal, or 112 
lbs. of merchantable dry fish. 

The Bay of Chaleur cod are more prized in the markets of 
the Mediterranean, and will at all times sell there more rea- 
dily, and at higher prices, than any other. They are beauti- 
fully white, and being very dry, can better withstand the efiecta 
oCa hot cl imate and long voyage ^ than a more moist fish. Th^ 
peculiarity of their being smaller than cod caught elsewhere, 
is also of great importance as regards the South Americati 
mrket) for which they are packed in tubs ef a p^sculiax flhap«» 
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called " drums," and into which they «ie closely pressed by 
means of a po^verful screw. 

■Uakeare taken abundantly in the Gulf, at night, and on 
muddy bottoms, as in the Bay of Fundy^ But' much mtire 
attention is given to their cure, and they are exported under 
ike name of '* ling." The haddock abounds, but pollack ar^ 
not found in the Gulf, probably from the absence of thosia* 
rushing tides and foaming currents in which they so greatly 
delight. The torsk, or cusk, is more common than in the 
Bay of Fundy, and is dry-cured as a '* scale-fish." Halibut, 
are often taken ; they are cut in si ices' and pickled in barrels, 
in which state they sell at half the price of the best herrings. 

Herrings are taken everywhere on the Gulf coast of New* 
Brunswick, around Miscou Island, and within the Bay ot 
Chaleur. Immediately after the disappearance of the ice, at 
the end of April or early in May, vast quantities of herrings 
draw. near the shores to deposit their spawn; the fishing cod» 
tinues. until about the first of June, when the spawning being 
concluded, the fish retire to deep water. These " spring- 
herrings," as they are termed, being taken in the very act of 
spawning, are thin and^poor; of little value as an article of 
food, whether fresh or salted. Other herrings appear on the 
coast about the 20th August, and remain inshore for a month ; 
these are called " fall-herrings." They are fat, and in good 
£i>ndiiion, furnishing excellent food, and a valuable commo* 
dity £of export. It is admitted, that when first caugh^ tha 
" fall-herrings " are fully equal in every respect to the best* 
Scotsh herrings; and if they were cured in the same manner, 
this fishery, fjom the increased price and demand, would be* 
come one ^ the mobt valuable fisheries of the Gulf. 

Mackerel abound in the Gulf, and are the chief object of 
pursuit with the numerous American fishing vessels which 
aaioiaily resort ta its waters. This fishery commences emAj 
ia July) and ccmtinues until late in October. The mackerel 
taken in the early part of the. season are generally very poor; 
ttMy ijaprove ia qua) i ty as the season advances. Those taken 
latnsiare by far this best, being large and fat, and in the finesit 
eenditioo. The mackerel fishery,, as 8uch,caja scarcely W; 
said to be followed by New-Brunswick fishermen. Tmy 
take asoaU quantities only, with hook and line, to aerve as 
bait £9V eed ; and a few ua taken in. nets along the. coast 1^ 
ssitkoiu This valiiahle and prolifict though somewhat mcerv 
t«Mi.Sshei7t bM as yei faee& tniaad to verx Uttla aceaoatfey 
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Hie peopl« of New-Brunswick ; but if properly utiders(oo(I« 

Sf'.be prosecuted very extensively, and with much profit, 
the mackerel of the 'Gulf bear a very high price, and are 
in great, demand in the United Slates. 

in the spring, the alewive or gaspereau enters all th« 
rivers which flow into the Gulf, between Bale Verte and 
-Shippagan, and many thousands of barrels are taken annually. 
The striped basse abounds all along the same coast ; while 
the quantities of smelts are perfectly prodigious. The sea- 
eels are uncommonly largfe and fat, and many are salted for 
, exportation. The cunner, or sea-perch, is large and fine in 
the Gulf. Shad are not plentiful, and those taken are thin 
and of small size, greatly inferior to those caught in the Bay 
of Fundy. The capelin is a small migratory fish, from four 
to seven inches in length, not unlike the smelt. It is a very 
delicate fish, and large shoals draw near the shores every 
season, at places which are favourable for the deposit of theit 
•pawn. Flounders are found everywhere in great abundance 
and variety, as also the tom-cod and the skate. There are 
also other fishes of less value, among them the dog-fish, tbe 
UV'ers of which yield oil largely. 

Salmon of the finest description are taken in great numbers 
along the shores of the Gulf, and in the estuaries of the ri» 
vers flowing in,to it. At the entrance of the Miramichi, more 
than 400,000 lbs. of fresh Salmon have been put up in a sin* 
gie season, in tin cases hermetically sealed, for export to the 
United Kingdom. 

The Shell-Fish of the Gulf consist of oysters, of excellent 
quality ; lobsters, in exceeding abundance ; large and small 
.dams« in great quantities; crabs, periwinkles, shrimps, xnu»- 
t^s, and razor-fish, found everywhere, in profusion. 

RIVER FISHERIES.— The numerous rivers, lakes, and 
streams, which so bountifully water New-Brunswick, are filled 
with fish of excellent quality, and in great variefty. Besides 
thdte fishes which enter from the sea, including the aalmon» 
the shad, the gaspereau, the striped basse, the smelt, the si)» 
viBT-eel, the sea-trout, and the sturgeon, there are others, whieti ' 
remain constantly in fresh water, and may be taken reetdHj^. 
• The finest of the fresh-water fishes is the red or brook 
fttrtit, which is found in nearly every lake and stream in 
K^w-Brunswick, up to three pounds weight, end sometlmee 
eten larger, affording excellent sport to t^ angler, and ttial> 
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delicious food. In the cold waters of the large and deep lakes^ 
the great grey trout bx:aiigiit^ up to twehe pounds weight, 
but these are not of so fine a flavor as the brook trout. Tht 
Mrijp^d basse passed mudi 4f- its tiide io ficsh water; it is a 
good iish for the tabls, and ia sometimesi taken of the weight 
of'tweAty pounds and uf^wards. Ahei t\\e fishes of the Sal- 
mon lamily, it is unquestionably the roost sporting fish in 
North America ; its flesb is firm, white, and well fkivofed. 
The small white basse, coounoDly called the ** white perch,** 
is an excellent fish ; it abounds in the St.- John and itstribu'^' 
t4fies, but is not found in the rivers fiowing into tlie Gulf.— - 
The yellow pe^cb, the loach, the dace,< the gudgeon, the carp, 
the suckeT) and the chub, are all focindun the fresh waters of 
New-Brunswick; as also the white fish, commonly called th» 
'* gijsaard fish," and spotted burbot, Usually designated ** fresh^ 
y^m^T cusk,** both good in their season. Eels are found 
ev^ry^ere, scaftiely any piece of water being without them* 

. Siurg!eon.of large size, ascend several of the principal rivem 
for the purpose- oC spawning. They are sometimes caught^ 
bot-their fiesh being, coarse and strong is rarely eaten, owing' 
to tj^ abundance offi^ahes of better quality* 

.Tho fpllpwing is a afatemcatof the <xffieial value, in potmdi 
sterling, of the fish exported from New^Brunswick during the 
last four years, distingtiishing the several countries to which 
ti^e same were exported :«^ 



To what Cou7itries. 



I ■ » 



United Kingdom, - 
North American Colonies, 
West Indies, • 
Other British Colonies, - 
rUnited States, - - - 
Fbraigtt States^ 



■•» • - 



Totals, 



mm 



1860 



1835 
11,051 
1911 
55 
8400 
4067 



27,319 



1851 



2613 

16,507 

489 

1761 
14,281 

3320 



38,971 



1852 



•6185 
9792 
1778 
1274 
§2,934 
4096 



46,059 

4 ' 



mm 



1853 



£ 

14,605 

16,659 

788 

496 

18.609 

5793 



66,960 



.it is believed that this stateiheht does nci include the valuo 
of^ Biuch oi the ifeah fish which is sent to the United State* 
in icei or of large. quantities of fresh and half»cured fish which 
gp fjrom the fiflhii9g< pounds in coasting and trading veesel^^ 
witbi^t being grepeiHed. 
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GEOLOGY OF THE PKOVINCK. 

S^ krge a proporticHi of New-Branswick is tiow eoVefed 
with dense forett, and as yet, has been so imperfectly ex'^ 
ploredt that no very precise deseriptio& of the geotogical fdr« 
mation of the country can be given. At present it can only 
be slated generally^ that according to the informatioQ hither^ 
to obtained, New Brnnswick consists mainly of certain rocks, 
which may be thus described; — 

1. The primary rocks of graniU^ ftetis, and miea dalt^, 
whidli farm a broad belt extending direetly across the Vto^ 
▼ince, near its centre, 'in a North-easterly dii<ectiofi. This 
belt is f^ spur ^r branch of the great chain of Alleghany 
Mountains. It enters the Province from the United StalM 
above Woodstoek, embracing Mars Hill, near the Des Chutes 
river, and the range of hills known as the Tobiqoe Moun« 
tains, all of which, however, are less than 2000 feet in height, 
except one, which rises to the height of dlW feet At the 
western end, this belt of hilly country is supposed to be 40 
miles wide ; it narrows gnftdually in its north-easteriy course, 
aid the hills decrease in height, until they finally dfisappear 
before reaching the Bay of Chaleur n€A7 Bathurst* 

Another belt of similar rocks enters me Province from the 
westward, at the Cheputnecticook Ijakes and River St. Croix^ 
and also pursues a north-easterly course to Bull Moose HiU, 
nefir the Bellisle in King's County, 'soon after which it dis- 
appears on meeting the coal measures. The Nerepis Hilly 
are in this belt, which is narrower and less elevated than that» 
to the northward. ■ ■ 

Both these belts of granitic rocks form anticlioai ridge* 
against which the stratified masses lean, or they border itfl' 
mense troughs containing the secondary and tertiary tenMH 
timis. The regions they oocuw are generally stony, oftea 
rocky« and not susceptible of cultivation. Inthelessiodty 
portions excellent soils are frequently found when the loossf 
stones are removed. 

/ The trap rocks, whtcb include' pSxpar^ Basalt, porphyry, 
tarsen stone trapi^ And othenr of » voksamc cfeMmctsr^ ate 
round larffeiy in connection with these beita of primary redb$ 
into whi<m they send numeions dikes, vmii, and intmditttf 
masses* A tract of trap roeks^asaooiatad witk granite «nl 
•yenitei and frequently passing into the tMe gtiuitio' IMk^ 
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tetends from Chamcook, near St. Andrews, to the eastern 
extremity of the County of St. John. This tract is oft the 
uTerage about ten miles in width, and about ten miles distant 
from the northern shore of the Bay of Fundy, with the nordi 
easterly course of which it runs nearly parallel. These trap 
rocks occupy a large space in the Counties of King's, 9t 
John, and Charlotte ; the lofty columnar basalt of the Island 
of Grand Manan is especially remarkable. They form in 
;general a poor and rugged country, but do not necessarily in- 
dicate the presence of unfertile soils, because they contain a 
large percentage of lime. This chemical character eminent- 
ly distinguishes the trap from the granitic rocks ; and the 
soils formed from each of these classes of rocks respectiyely, 
differ widely, and require entirel)»" different modes of treat- 
ment Wherever the trap rocks crumble from the action of 
-the weather, or other causes, as frequently happens, they 
form reddish soils of much richness ; and when these soils 
are deep, they may be profitably applied as covering to other 
soils of an inferior character. 

2. The lower Silurian rocics, which form a broad belt 
south of the Tobique hills, running parallel with the north- 
easterly course of that range, and sweeping around the west- 
em end of the coal measures. The slates of this formation 
are composed of beds of clay l^at have been gradually con- 
solidated, in which there is no lime. They form soils of 
medium and inferior quality, which require drainage and 
the free use of lime. 

3. The upper Silurian rocks, which cover nearly the 
whole northern portion of New-Brunswick, from the To- 
bique hills to the northern boundary of the Province, at the 
4Sth parallel of North latitude, where this formation is met 
by the lofty mountain ridges of Gasp^. The CoantieB of 
Carleton, Victoria, and Restigouche, rest principally on this 
formation, which furnishes a large portion of the richest up- 
land soil of New-Brunswick. Among the upper Silurian 
roeks of this region are beds of valuable limestone, frequently 

.abounding in characteristic fossils. The rocks tbemselyes 
are generally slaty clays, more or less hard, containing lime 
in considerable quantity as an ingredient, and crumbling 

' down into soils of much richness, and sometimes of great 
tenacity. These soils are of a heavier character than thoib 

. ckf the coal measures, and infinitely more fertile* 
' The upper Silurian rocks are also found skirting the Btjr 

<? •' 
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#f .FuBdy,. fofm»^ « Mt at unequal width, from the Ssfnt 
Ossobi to Point Wolf, at tke Baatern extremity of St. John 
G^naty. The Soathem part of Charlotte^ and nearly die 
^rhole^df St.^Johh County, are in this formation. The rocks 
ef this district hate been heretofore classed sks lower Silurian ; 
but .the better ;ophiioa seems to be, that they belong to the 
upper Silufian« aiid <ha¥e been greatly changed by igneous 
action. This opinioti b sustained by the presence of large 
beds of limestone, which especially dislfi^uish this district ; 
and by the presence of fossils in the slates which are less 
iiietani£»*pi»osed4 They are not altogether incapable of yield* 
ing ^oed soils ; but this portion of the Province is for the 
niost.part, covered with soils of an inferior chamcter. 

4. The hufer catboniferoiLS rocks, or red sandstone, which 
fomii^ narrow belt erery where between the Silurian rocks and 
thdse of the coal measures. They are also found extensively 
in Westmorland, Albert, King's, Queen's, Carleton and Glou- 
cester; with small patches in St. John and Charlotte Coun- 
ties. In these sandstones, wtiich are situate beneath the coal 
measures, large deposits of gypsum are found, and salt-springs 
c^ten occur. This formation consists chiefly of red conglo- 
merate, fine grained red sandstone, and beds of red clay. The 
eonglomerate does not produce, so good a soil as the fine 
-grained red sandstone, Which (brumbies into red and sandy 

soils, light and easy to work, often fertile, and under proper 
management yielding good crops« The beds o{ red clay, often 
called red marl, are interstmtified with beds of red sandstone, 
and crumbte down into soils 'which vary from a fine red loam 
to a rich red clay. In the neighbourhood of lime, these sand- 
stones are themselres rich in lime ; and when associated with 
gypsum, combibe to form soixte of the most generally useful, 
and when properly drained, some of the most valuable upland 
soils in the Provincet 

5. The cdrhonifirmu rocks, or coal measures, whtsh cover 
a large proportion of the breadth of NeW- Brunswick, 'consbt, 
diiefiy of ^ey sandstones of various tintSi but aoinetimln tf 
a dark and greenish hiie, and at others of a pale yellow color. 
The district occupied by these cOal measures, esttends akxig 
the Whole gulf shore of this Province, from the boandary of 
Nova Scotia, at Baie Verte, nearly to Bathurst on tbe 'Bay 
.-ftf Chaleur, without interruption. It constitutefs a large fart 
of the Counties of Gloucester and Northumberland; the 
vvrinple of Kent; the moat ccmsidemble portions of Westmor- 
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knfi, Queen^, and Sunbiiry ; and extends also into AObeit^ 
King's, and York Couztties. Tbiis coal mtasnTe distriot aa 
ilistkigaished by the ,genefal flatness of its snisfiftQe, govd^ 
undalating however, intenected by nttB»^foim rivers jand sete* 
jal kige kkes, but consisting prinoipally of -table lands, moie 
or less alevated, over which foresta of mixed growth . extend 
in^nrery direction. The sandstones of this ibrmation consist 
principally of siliceous matter, cemented together by a small 
proportion of clay, chiefly decayed felspar; fliey cmmble 
readily, form light soils, pale in color and, easily woiked, te^ 
laining little water, ploughed with facility eaiiy in Spring 
and late in Autumn, but needing^ miich manure, and subject 
to bdaag parched up, in hot a^ dry swnmers. Some of 
these sandstones, however, contain greater proportions of 
clay, and form stiifer soils ; others that are green or grey in- 
ternally^ weather of a red cplor, and form reddish soils of 
*g6od quality. 

It has been remarked, lliat the coal measures of New- 
Brunswick contain a smaller variety of sandstones than 
those of England and Scotland, and are free from those thick 
beds of dark-coloured shale, which occur in the coal-mea- 
sures of the United Kingdom. The soils there, lying above 
the richest coal-flelds, are often miserably poor, and greatly 
inferior to those furnished by the carboniferoue rocks of New- 
Brunswick. 

6. The tertiary deposits, which are found at numerous lo- 
calities along the coast of the Say of Fundy. These consist 
^f beds of sand, marly clay, and marF, forming low and 
neariy level tracts, exposed to the sea, and frequently extend- 
ing some distance from the shores. In the marl and marly 
day of this formation, the remains* of marine animals and 
plants are found in profusion. . In^e Counties of Gloucester 
and Restigouche, on the coast of the Bay Chaleur, these are 
similar to animals and plants which stiti exist in the Pro- 
. vinpe, and the marls of that district may therefore be referred 
to the pliocene period of the upper tertiary formation. 

There are two kinds of aZZiiwmwt in the Province, the fresh- 
water and the marine^ both exceedingly fertile. The first of 
these, composed of the particles of rocks detached by the frosty 
heat, and moisture which causa rapid disintegration, are 
canried downwards by the rains, and transported by the floods 
in early spring, along the valleys and river sides, where 
being deposited, they form the fertile intervales that border 
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nearly erery tiret in New-Brunawick. The marine aluTi- 
.urns are carried inwards by the rapid tides of the Bay of 
Fundy, and spread along its estuaries, where in the course 
•of time, they become gras84)eariDg marshes, and being reaeu* 
ed from the sea by embankments, finally produce clorer and 
wheat. These " dyked marshes" as they are termed, possess 
extraordinary and enduring fertility, and exist extensively in 
the Counties of Westmorland and Albert, near the head of 
the Bay of Fundy, where the tides rise to the height of fifty 
feet and upwards. 

For information under this head the writer is indebted to 
the labours of Dr. Gesner, Dr. Robb, Professor Johnston, and 
Mr. Logan of Canada, in addition to his own observations in 
every part of New-Brunswick. 

MINES, MINERALS, AND QUARRIES. 

As the geological character of New-Brunswick can as yet 
be but imperfectly described, its minemls, at the present, are 
therefore only partially known. The principal mineral sub- 
stances hitherto found in the Province, are as follows : — 

1. Bituminous coal, of good quality, found in numerous 
localities in the coal measures of the Province, of the fat and 
caking description, like the Newcastle coal of England. No 
seam of this coal thicker than 21 inches has yet been dis* 
covered. The principal workings are in the vicinity ojf Grand 
Lake, Queen's County, and the seam is found, on the aver- 
age, at about 20 feet below the surface. In 1851, nine hun- 
dred and forty tons were raised. 

"'2. A highly bituminous mineml, found near the Peti«o- 
diac river, in Albert County. A scientific dispute has arisen 
as to the precise character of this mineral, which one party 
designates aspkaLte^ and the other pitch coal ; hence it has 
been proposed to establish it as a new mineral, under the 
name of AlbertiU. It is valuable for making the best illu- 
minating gas, and also for the manufacture of various liquid 
hydro-carbons and illuminating and lubricating oils, which 
are distilled from it. The seam at present worked is verti- 
cal, and on the average about six feet wide. The deposit ii 
supposed to he extensive. In 1851, fifteen hundred tons 
wew raised. 
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3. Iron ores, of various descriptions and qualities, are . 
found in almost every section of New-Brunswick. An in- 
exhaustible bed of hematite has been found at Woodstock, 
near the river St. John ; extensive iron-works have been con- 
structed there, and in 1851, eight hundred and ten tons were 
smelted. No other iron-works have yet been established in 
the Province, although rich ores exist abundantly, especially 
in King's and Queen's Counties. 

4. Various ores of manganese have been found in con- 
nection with the iron ore of Woodstock. Grey oxide of man- 
ganese, highly crystallized and of fine quality, has been work- 
ed to some extent on the Tattagouche river, near Bathurst, 
and thence shipped to England. Black oxide of manganese 
fhas been found near Quaco, and of this considerable quanti- 
ties have, at different periods, been shipped to the United 
States, 

6. Plumbago {graphite) exists in one of the largest beds 
known in America, at the Falls, near the City of St. John. 
It approaches in some degree to a metamorphosed coal, but 
is still sufficiently pure for the manufacture of lustre, and 
preparation of moulds for iron castings. It has been worked 
to some extent; in 1853, eighty-nine thousand, nine hun- 
dred and thirty-six pounds were exported. 

6. Ores of lead {galena) have been found on the island 
of Campo Bsllo ; also at Norton, in King's County ; and. 
lately on the banks of the river Tobique, of very good quality. 
The extent of the deposit, at the several places mentioned, 
has not yet been ascertained. >c^ 

7. Grey sulphuret of copper has been fouod in -ftmaft- 
• quantities on* the shores of the Bay of Fundy, in Charlotte 

County. ^It has also been found on the left bank of the river 
Nepisiguit, near Bathurst, and a Company Was formed some 
years since to work the deposit ; but the irregular distribu- 
tion of the mineral rendered their operations uncertain, and 
the mine has been abandoned^ 

5. Granite, of the best description, is found on the right 
bank of the Saint John, above the Long Reach, in King's 
County. Quarries were opened there some years since, and 
many public and private buildings in the. City of St. John 
are built wholly^ or in . part, of the granite q^ftnited ihsr^ 
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Aldiough it exists largely in other portions of die Province, 
no other quarries have yet been worked. 

9. Gypsum exists in abundance at Hillsborough, about 
four miles from the Peticodiac river, to which it is transport- 
ed on a tramway, and thence shipped in large quantities to 
the United States. It is also found extensively at Martin's 
Head, in Saint John County; at Sussex Yale, in King's 
County; and near the river Tobique, in Victoria County. 
There is also a deposit near Cape Meranguin, in WestmoT" 
land. A snow-white sypsum, eompact, translucent, and ap» 
proaching the finest alabaster, is likewise found at HiUsbo* 
rough, in considerable quantity. It works readily in the lathe, 
and makes beautiful ornaments. The quantity of gypsum 
quarried in 1851, was 6,465 tons. In 1853, no less than 
169712 tooa were exported. 

10. Limestones are found in various districts, but are 
principally burned for quickrlime, in large quantities, near 
the City of Saint John, at L'Etang in Charlotte County, and 
at Petit Bocher, on the Bay.of Chateur. Kilns exist at other 
phices, wher&4uick-lime is burned on a small scale, for local 
consumption. Hydraulic limestones have been noticed in 
many localities. The old mountain limestone, abounding 
with fossils, is found near the Ocnabog lake, in Queen's 
County, in its usual position with reference to the coal mea- 
sures ; the whole* thickness of the band does not, however, 
exceed one thousand feet. Magnesia n limestone has been 
noticed near the coal mines at Salmon Biver, in Queen's 
County. In 1851, the quantity of lime burned was 35,599 
casks, of five bushels each. v 

. 11. Marbles of very fair quality are worked in the vi- 
cinity of St. John, and are also found near Musquash, on 
the shores of the* Bay ei Fundy, as well as on the coast of 
the Bay of Chateur. 

12. Superior dark red sandstones, as also grey and other 
^sandstones, are quanied at Mary's Point and Grindstone 
Island, in Albert County, and thence exported to some ex- 
tent. These sandstones are found in large blocks, and are 
prized for building purposes. Excellent blue flagstones are 
likewise found at Crrimlstone Island. Good sandstones for 
busings' are fonnd on the banks of the Miramicbi, as well 
a»ia mtti)Mre«$ other parts of the coal measures. 
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19L Giuiclstoiies are manafiictuied ta a. irery eontidetable 
extent in the GouiUaee a£ Albvtt and Wentmorhuidt as also 
at Micamichl, and on the coaal of the Bms^ of Cbaleur, at 
New Bandon and Caraqaeft They form aae^oat of ilaiicii 
walue. Theie were. 56^849 gtindatanet made hi 1851* 

14. Fine oil-stone {novaadite), equal to Turkish, is found 
^t Cameron's Cove, near the Northern head o£ Grand Manan, 
whedea Atneocan citizenjs; carry i^ off. in quaittitie«i. Bxcel** 
lent hlue whetstone has been worked to. soma extent iiear the 
3eTQ§|Je» a trihataxy to the North West Miramichi. Fina 
stane* of the like descriptiea, is also procared from the banks 
of the Moose Horn brook, in King's. Coaaty. 

15. Doable refracting or Iceland spar, of the beat deserig* 
tion for optical purposes^ is foand at Bellediine, in the Goonty 
^f Restigouche. 

1€. Soofing slate {argiSactous slate) ef good quality is 
found oa the banks of the Tattagouche, near Bathurst, and 
the roof of the iSeurt House at that place is covered with it. 
Similar slate has been observed at the narrows of the To* 
bique river, and on the left bank of the St. Jx>ho> about thfee 
miles above Green river, in Madawi^ska. .; 

17. Iron pyrites, ot sulphuret of tjr&n^ abounds in New- 
BruBswick« and may be used in the manttfactore of copperas 
when it occurs in veins. Where dykes* of trap-rock have 
been injected into slate, the lattei' are often found charged 
with pyrites ; and this pyritiferous slat^ is an article of much 
.economical value, as, by a very simple process, i^ xnay be 
znade to produce both copperas Mi alum. 

18. Bituminous shale, a variety of argillaceous slata, is 
found in abundance on the bank» of the Memramcook river, 
aear Dorchester, in Westmorland — and ]tbr6ughout a laige 
district in that vicinity. This shale is highly charged with 
bitumen ; and from it naptha is distilled, as also a new liquid, 
hydro-carbon, which has been desigQatecI fcerdsene. Atmos* 
pheric air, after being passed through this liquid, becomes a 
powerful illuminating^ gas. A, mineral oil is also obtained 
by distillation from this shale« and from It partaffiiu is mad^^ 
a valuable substance for lubricating machinery. I^iquid bitu* 
wMBt oin^ptha in ita natiiraiatate^ js found hi, small quaiv 
tiim fl&^io|; ixDm ^bia^l^iilfii in S0yenil.placeib 
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10* Plastic clay, for bricks- and pottery, exists in krge 
beds, in many districts, and is often found of very fine qua- 
lity. Beds of fiie-clay are found beneath the bituminous coal 
wneraver it exists in New*Branswick. A large outcrop of this 
valuable clay has been observed at the mouth of the Salmon 
River, near the head of the Grand Lake, in Queen's County. 

90^ Peat, of good quality lor fuel, exists in large tracts, 
e^l^ially in the Counties of Rent, Queen's, and Sunbury. 
There are two extensive deposits, washed by the sea, on the 
Aores of the Bay of Mimmichi — ^the one at the Black Lands, 
near Tabusintac ; and the other, on the oj^osite side of the 
Bay, at Point Escuminac. 

21. Sulphate of barytes has been found North of Fort 
Howe, near the City of St. John, and is said to exist in. 
other localities. 

22. Felspar, in large crystals, has been frequently seen 
in those granitic rocks which intersect gneiss. When pure 
this mineral is admirably adapted for the manufacture of fine 
porcelain. 

23. Milk-whit<e quartz, in veins and beds, more or less 
extensive, occurs in numerous localities. This substance 
may be profitably employed in the manufacture of fiint glass. 
Quartz crystals, both limpid and smoky, are found in many 
places. The finest pnr^ crystals have been procured near 
the Musquash riverain the County of St. John. 

.24. Ochres and the ochreous earths, are found in beds 
of considerable thickness, in the sandstones of the coal mea- 
sures. From some of the ochres, of a ferruginous character, 
fire-proof paints have been manufactured, at the Scadouc 
river, near Shediac» in Westmorland. 

25. Chlorite, the famous pipe-stone of the Indians, called 
by them Tomaganoptt is procured at Grand Manan, and also 
at the Tomaganops brook, a tributary of the North West 
Miramichi, in Northumberland. When first procured from 
its native bed it is of a dark green color, compact, soft, and 
easily worked ; by the moderate action of fire it becomes 
very black, and quite hard. 

26. Jade, (nej^riief) a stone remarkable for its haidnmn 
and tenacity, o£ a light green cobr, and an oily appearaneo 
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when polished, is fonnd in the Province, in localities known 
to the Indians. Some of them possess ancient scalping 
knives and other weapons of jade, neatly poHshed, and bear- 
ing a fine cntting edge. 

27. Jasper is found along the shores of the Bayof Cha- 
leur, and other localities in the Northern part of the Pro- 
vince. The ancient arrow-heads, spear-heads, and other 
Indian implements of stone, for use in war or the chase, weis 
chiefly formed of native blood-red Jasper, exceedingly fia« 
and hard, oftentimes emulating the appearance of the semi- 
pellucid gems. 

28. Homstone, or Chert, is frequently found in the pri- 
mary rocksy and hasi>een especially noticed at Grand -Manan, 
apd the Gannet Rock. It has been seen of various colors, 
and somewhat translucent. The Indians formerly used chert 
for the heads of their spears and arrows, although these w^re 
sometimes formed of white quartz. 

29. Soapstone (sttatite) is found in the Northern part of 
the Province by the Indians. Cooking- pots, and other uten- 
sils of soapstone, are often found near their ancient camping- 
grounds. 

30. Salt-springs, affording a copious supply of water> 
exist at Sussex Vale, from which salt has been manufactured 
for many years, by evaporation in boiling. This salt is pe- 
cuife^lj'' fine, aX4 is supposed to improve the flavor of the.ei- 
cellemcj)jxtte/ made in that vallfey. Bait-springs are also 
found along a small tributary of the Hammond river, in 
King's County, and near the river Tobique in Victoria. The 
origin of these springs is yet an unsettled question ; and 
whether they arise from some unknown chemical action in 
the bowels of the earth, or are produced by the solution of 
beds of rock-salt, remains to be determined. 

31. Sulphureous and Ferruginous springs, andthoso 
emitting Carburetted Hydrogen^ are fourid in numerous lo- 
calities, in the coal-measures and Slates of the Province ; but 
as none of their waters, have yet been analysed, no precise^ 
description can be given of their several qualities. 

Very many of the various minerals above described hav)§^ 
bean observed by the writer, in the locaiitieo mentioned;, 
and there is i«a«on to beHete that others will be found a» 
the country becomes cleared and more minutely explored.. 
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la addition to the minerals already mientioned, Dr. Gesner 
states, that Talc, and Talcose Slate. Mica Slaie^ Thoropson- 
ite, Stilhite, Apophyllite, ToarmaliBe, S^^rpendn^^ {serine. 
Asbestos, Amethysts, Agates, and Garnets, 9JM% ia New* 
Brunswick, but he does not indicate their seveml leealitiee* 

SHIP-BUILDING. 

The advantages of New-pBrunswick for Ship-building were 
apparent to its earliest settlers. Jonathan Leavitt, one of the 

^ first settlers in the harbour of St. John, built a sixiall schooner 
there, before 1770. This vessel was named the " Monne* 
guash,** that being the Indian name of the rocky peninsula 
on which the eastern part of the City of St John now stands. 
lo 1773, a large schooner was built at Miramichi, and named 

' the " Miramichi," by William Davidson, the first British 
settler on that river. Prom these two schooners the Province 
dates its ship-building, which may be said to have grown up 
with it, gradually increasing until it has attained its present 
extent and value. 

The forests of New-Brunswick supply timber of large size 
in any quantity, for building ships of the first class^ Saeh 
fihips are principally, built of black birch, and larch or hacma«> 
toe. The black birch is used for the keel, floor timbers, and 
lower planking ; larch or hacmatac for all the other tiinbers, 
knees and upper plankmg. American live and white oak 
are imported for the stem and stern posts of superior ships* 
and pitch-pine for beams. White pine is used for the cabins 
and interior finishing, and for masts. The black spruce fur* 
aishes as fine yards and topmasts as any in the world. Elm, 
beech, maple, cedar, and spruce, are used in the construction 
of ships of the second class, and for small vesseh. 

Ship-building is prosocuted more extensively than else- 
where, at the ports ojf St. John and Miramichi, where it first 
commenced. Vessels are also buiU at St. Andrews ; at va- 
rious coves and harbors oil the Bay of Fundy, especially at 
Teignmottth and Quaco ; along the banks* of the river Saint 
John, for ninety miles from the sea, on the Kennebeckacis, 
one of its tributaries, and at the Gmnd Lake. Latterly, ship- 
imilding has been prosecuted to m eeasiderablM extent on the 
banks of the Peticodiac civer, ^od M Saekviile, in Cunkberi* 
land Basin. Within the Gulf of St L«WKe»ce« vesaek huTo 
l>een chiefly ibiult hitherto atjihemogiie, Coeasiie« £aclftiKcbe# 
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Bkhibacto, Kouckibouguac, Miramicki, and Skippagan ; at 
Bathurst and Dalhousie, within the Bay of Chaleur; and at 
Gampbellton on the Bestigouche. 

One pf Lloyd's Surveyors now resides in New-Brunswick, 
and all large vessels are subjected to his strict and careful 
supervision while in course of construction. Ships built un- 
der his inspection are classed before they go to sea ; and such 
ships have justly attained a high character. The *' Marco- 
Polo." renowned for her sailing qualities, was built in the 
^harbour of Saint John, and has been followed by a fleet of 
other ships, equally famous for their strength, speed, and du- 
rability. 

The following is a comparative statement of the numbers 
and tonnage of the vessels built in New-Brunswick during 
the last six years : — 

Year. Number. > Tom, 



184R 


86 


22,793 


1849 


114 


36,534 


1850 


86 


. 30,356 


1851 


87 


34,350 


1852 


118 


58,399 


1853 


182 


71,428 



The vessels built in 1853, it will be observed, were of large 
size, averaging no less than 585 tons each. The proportions 
in which they were built in different parts of the -Province, 
in 1853, may be judged by the following statement from the 
three ports of registry : — St. John, 94 vessels, 56,452 tons ; 
Miramichi, 21 vessels, 13,205 tons ; St. Andrews, 7 vessels, 
1,771 tons* Thh vessels r€^istored.al Miramichi include all 
those built in the Gulf; and those registered at St. Andrews, 
include all that were built ija Charlotte County. 

At an average of eight pounds Sterling per ton, the ves- 
sels built in 1853 were worth £^571,^6 Sterling. As fully 
half the cost of each ship is expended in labor, the value of 
employment afforded by Ship-building in New-Brunswick 
may be readily estimated. The asaount of daily labor in and 
abettt the hull and spars of a 8hip> is on the average ten days 
for each registered ton.. 
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/ MILLS AND MANUFACTORIES. 

The number /of Saw Mills has increased very much in 
New-Brunswicl(f of late years ; and recently they have bein 
greatly Improve!^ in their construction and machinery. Water 
Power is still used very extensively ; but the number of mills, 
worked by steam is becoming large, especially at and near 
the various sea-porf?. In 1833, the number of saw mills in 
the Province was esUraated at two hundred and thirty ; by 
the census of 1851, at appears that the number of saw mills 
had th^n increased to five hundred and eighty-four — giving 
employment to 430fi men. Many saw mills on a large scaw 
have since been erected. 

By the census o^ 1851, it also appears that there were then 
in the Province, 261 grist mills, employing 366 men ; 125 
tanneries, employing 255 men ; 11 foundries, employing 242 
men ; 52 carding and weaving establishments, employing 96 
persons, and that there w^re also 5475 hand-looms, at which 
622,237 yards of cloth w0Te made in a year ; this was chiefly 
coarse woollen, for farmers' use. There were eight breweries, 
manufacturing annually [100,975 gallons of malt liquor ; and 
94 other manufacturing ^^ablishaaents, giving employment to 
953 persons. 

The value of various art icl^ manufactured in the Province 
in 1851, is thus stated : — Boots\nd Shoes, £89,307 ; Leather, 
£45,165 ; Candles, £19,860 ; ITooden Ware, (not Cabinet- 
work,) £20,505 ; Chairs and Cabinet-ware, £13,472 ; Soap. 
£18,562; Hats, £6360; Iron Castings, £20,205. 



INTERNAL COMMUNICATION. 

The rivers of New-Brunswick and their fributaries are so 
la^e, and afford such facilities for reaching the interior of the 
country, that for a long period after its first settlement the 
construction of iroads was greatly neglected. 

The principal river is the St: John, which is 450 miles in 
length. It is navigable for vessels of 100 tons, and steamen 
of large class, for eighty-four miles from the sea, up to Fre- 
dericton, the Seat of Goversment Abeve Fredericton, small 
steamers ply to Woodstock, about seventy miles further up. 
the river; when the water is high, they make occasional tripe 
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to the Tobiqae, a further distance of fifty miles ; and some- 
times they reach the Grand Falls, which are about 220 miles 
from the sea. Above these Falls the river has been navigat* 
' ed by a steamer about forty miles, to the mouth of the Mada- 
waska ; beyond that point the St. John is navigable for boats 
and canoes almost to its source. The Madawaska river is 
also navigable for small steamers thirty miles; up to Lake 
Tcmiscouala, a sheet of water twenty-seven miles long, from 
two to BIX miles in width, and of great depth. From the up- 
per end of this lake to the river St. Lawrence, at Trois Pis- 
toles, the distance is about eighteen miles only. 

Another large sheet of water in connection with the St. 
John, is the Grand Lake, the entiance to which is abont fifty 
miles from the sea. This lake is about twenty nine miles 
long, and from two to seven miles in width. The Salmon river 
enters the Grand Lake near its head, and is navigable for small 
vessels and steamers for about 16 miles. The Maquapit and 
French Lakes are connected with the Grand Lake by a deep, 
narrow channel, through which small vessels can pass. 

The Washademoak Lake is about twenty miles long, and 
on the average, three quarters of a mile in width. The stream 
from it enters the St. John about 40 miles from the sea.-^— 
This lake is navigable for steamers to the north of the New 
Canaan river, which flows in at its head. 

The Kennebeccasis river, a large tributary of the St. John, 
is 80 miles 'long; it is navigable for steamers 25 miles from 
its mouth to Hampton, where vessels of 500 tons have been 
built. The Oromocto is another large tributary flowing from 
two large lakes, navigable for vessels drawing eight feet water 
for 20 miles from its mouth. It enters the St. John from the' 
westvvard, 72 miles from the sea ; within its mouth vessels of 
1200 tons are built. The Nashwaak, the Keswick, the Mac- 
taquack, and the Nackawic are all considerable streams en- 
tering the St. John from the eastward. The. Tobique is a 
large river, 80 miles in length, with its tributaries watering a 
large tract of country east of the St. John. There are many 
other tributaries of the St. John, both from the eastward and 
the westward, among which the Aroostock is the most consi- 
derable. 

The Petitcodiac is a large river flowing into Cumberland 
Basin, near the head of the Bay of Fundy. It is navigable 
25 miles for vessels of the largest size ; and for schooners of 
60 or 80 tons for 12 miles further, to the head of the tide.-— 
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The whole length of this river is about 100 miles ; above the 
tide it is navigable for boats and canoes fully £fty miles. 

The Richibucto is a considerable river flowing into the Gulf 
of St. Lawrence. It is navigable for small vessels for 1& 
miles above the harbour at its mouth ; the tide flows up it 25 
miles. 

The Miramichi is a large river, navigable for vessels of 800 
tons for 25 miles from the Gulf, and for schooners 20 miles 
further, to the head of the tide, above which for 60 miles it is 
navigable for tow-boats. This river has many large tributar 
ries spreading over a great extent of country. 

The Kestigouche, at the nortli-eastern extremity of the Pro- 
vince, is a noble river, three miles wide at its entrance into 
the Bay of Chaleur, and navigable for large vessels for 18 
miles from the Bay. The principal stream of the Kesti- 
gouche, is over 200 miles in length. Its Indian name signi- 
fies, " the river which divides like the hand," — ^in allusion to 
its separation, above the tide, into five large streams.^ The 
main river, and its large tributaries, widely spread, are sup- 
posed to drain at least 4000 square miles of territory, abound-' 
ing^in timber and other valuable natural resources. 
' The Bay of Chaleur, into which the Restigouche flows, may 
be described as one immense haven, with many excellent har- 
bours. Its length is 90 miles, and it varies in breadth from' 
15 to 30 miles ; yet in all this great extent of length and 
breadth, there is neither roach, reef, or shoal, or. any impedi- 
ment to navigation. On the southern or New-Brunswick side 
of this Bay, the shores are low, the water deepening gradual 
ly from them. On the northern or Canadian side, the shores, 
are bold and precipitous, rising into eminences which may al- 
most be called mountains. 

Besides the rivers mentioned, there are very many others^ 
of such size as would entitle them elsewhere to be deemed 
▼ery considerable. An inspection of the small map attached 
to this hand-book, will show how admirably the country is 
watered throughout, no portion of it being without running 
streams, " from the smallest brook up to the navigable river,** 
by which the country can everywhere be penetrated, as men- 
tioned by the Railway Cominissioners. 

- Great Roads have been made through those lines of covn- 
tnr mest thickly settled. The principal of these is the line 
of great road from the Harbour of St. John, up the valley of 
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the St. John river, to Catidda. The next is the line of great 
road, from the United States frontier, at Calais, across the 
Province east>vardly, to the City of St. John ; thence east- 
imrdly along the yalleys of the Kennebeckasis and Petico- 
diac, to the Bend of the latter river. At that point, a branch 
diverges southerly to the boundary of Nova-Scotia ; the main 
line pursues its coune to Shediac, and thence northerly, along 
the Gulf Shore gf the Province, to the Canadian boundary at 
the Restigouche. . There are also great roads that connect 
FrederictoQ vrith the ports of St. Amirews and Miramrchi ; 
with other great roads of less extent connecting several import- 
ant points. The bye*roads in each County are numerous, pe- 
netrating into every settlement ; these are being extended con» 
tinually, as settlers push their way into the wilderness.-^ 
About £30,000 sterling is apprepriated annually from the 
Provincial revenue, for the construction and improvement of ' 
roads and bridges. A wire suspension bridge has recently 
been thrown over the river St. Jx)hn, near the City of St. John, 
where a toll is levied ; with that single exception, all the roads 
and bridges in the Province are fr^e. 

There are numerous waterfalls on the rivers and streann 
of the Province ; very few are without, and some have falls of 
great height and large volume. The amount of water power 
in New-Brunswick is exceedingly krge, and almost beyond 
calculation. Few countries of its size possess such facilities 
for obtaining power to an unlimited extent from running 
water. 

» 

Railways. — The first railway commenced in the Province 
was intended to connect the Port of St. Andrews, with the vil- 
lage of Woodstock, a distance of about 10© miles. As Wood- 
stock is distant 150 miles from the sea by the rivef.St. John, 
and as that river is obstructed by ice five months in the year, 
it was deemed advisable that the upper country should have 
a shorter communication with the sea, which would be avail- 
able dujring'the whole year. This railway is now completed 
and opeh for traffic, for twenty six miles from St. Andrews ; 
4eaving upwards of 70 miles to be completed. 

The Buropean and T^orth American Railway Company 
hasetitcfted idtoa contract for the construction and equipment 
df a first class 'Single track Railway, of 5 feet 6 inches guage, 
^om l^e.-He^ottr of St. John to Shediac, on the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, a distance of 107 miles, with a branch to the No* 
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Td-Scotia boundary of 37 miles, at £6,500 sterling per mile , 
tlie same to be ready for actual traffic and travel, on or before 
the 1st of July, 1857. In the same contract, provision has 
been made for the extension of this railway westwardly, from 
tha City of St. John to the boundary of the State of Maine, 
an estimated distance of 75 miles ; and for an extension nor- 
therly, from Shediac to Miramichi, about 90 miles ; as also 
for a branch from St. John to Fredericton, of 65 miles in 
length. It is estimated, that in the construction of these rail- 
ways, one year's labour of sixty men will be required, for each 
mile of railway. The amount of ordinary labour required in 
New-Brunswick for railways only, will be- very great for «e- 
.veml years to come, affording the certainty of steady and 
profitable employment for a long period. The completion of 
these proposed railways, by furnishing greater facilities for 
traffic at all seasons, will materially increase the trade and 
business of th^ country, and thus create a greater demand for 
agricultural and mechanical labour at profitable^ rates. 

COMMERCE AND NAVIGATION. 

The extent and value of the commerce and navigatioxi of 
the Province, will be best shown by the following statistical 
tables, carefully compiled from official returns. 

The first is a statement of the numbers and tonnage of ves- 
sels, owned and registered in the Province, on the 31st day 
of December, in each of the years mentioned : — 

Year, Number, Tons. 



1848 


763 


113,825 


1849 


775 


117,475 


1850 


807 


121,996 


1851 


796 


118,288 


1852 


782 


108,641 


1853 


827 


114,58S 



Estimating the population of the province in 1853, at SOO,- 
OOO souls, the proportion of tonnage to population will b« 
one ton and one seventh for each man, woman, and child in 
the country — an unusually large proportion in any comma- 
nity. 

i 



y 
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Tke value of imports and exports duriog the last six yearly 
distiDguishing coantries, is tbus stated, in pounds sterling. 



Total 
Sterling. 


£ 

€29,408 
689,199 


698,927 
601,462 


816,681 
658,018 


980,800 
772,024 


1,110,601 
796,385 


© 04 


a ■ 


£ 
10,294 
8,622 


22,965 
19.247 


18,467 
11,804 


26,964 
17,799 


15,867 
18,860 


45,918 
22,877 


United 

States. 


i i 


264,662 
51,582 


S J: 


330,835 
83,028 


393,210 
83,792 


574,070 
121.868 


• 

m 

H 

1^ 

O 

o 

» 

m 

!: 

m 
m 


1 




Nil 
1,262 


5,027 
1,621 


2,148 

4,008 


2,222 
1,878 


2,375 
4,519 


• 
» 

OQ 


^ Cl 

w ^ * 


,108,460 
54,095 


134,937 
59,572 


161,026 
72,753 


199,888 
76,121 


804,585 
116.998 


M 

• 


5304 
18,283 


1,112 
11,472 


2,318 

18,070 


741 
12,478 


2,822 

12,894 


2,344 
6,858 


Great 
Britain. 


£ 

241,982 
500,688 


801,468 
468,814 


397,689 
489,651 


458,586 
681,958 


496,597 
603,295 


780,816 
799,386 


1^ 


Imports. 
Exports. 


Imports. 
Exporta. 


Importa. 
Exporta. 


Imports. 
Exports. 


Importa. 
Exporta. 


Importa. 
Exporta. 


1 


9 

CO 


1849 


o 




04 

© 

© 

•■4 


8981 



The regular increase in the imports and exports during the 
last six years, is worthy of especial notice, as marking the 
ateady progress and continued advancement of the country. 
The apparent deficiency in each year between the value of 
imports and the value of exports, is amply made up by the 
aale of new ships in the United Kingdom, the freight of their 

D 
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tttig099 to ttfe pfafcce of 8«Iie, the eftrhitigs of the sbips brtosfpng 
to the l^orince, ftnd the ftiee» obtained lor aitieks exported 
beyond the official estimate of their value ^hen shipped, lea?^ 
iag; m the whole, a ]nrge bftktueeof timde m ktw^whii tlM 

Province. 

The followiog is a statement of the number of ships and 
▼essels and their tonnage, which entered iti'wBrds at the seve* 
r»l portis of New^-Brunswick, ftom all parts of the world, dur* 
iig- the last fire yearsv—- distinguishing the Tarious counftries 
ftom which they arrived : — 



s^ 






1849 
18$0 
18$1 

1852 
|853 



From Unit^d From British 
KiiigcU»mb I Col«nieik 






No. 



S25 
28S 
273 
219 

248 



Tons. No. 



140,024 1213 
95,393)1281 



113,665 

86,203 
98,5^^ 



1275 
1535 
1863 



Tons. 



91,050 
81,424 
87,965 
99,642 
110,414 



From United 
Stated 



No. 



1304 
1457 
14^8 
1511 
1767 



TODB. 



182^007 
242,104 
274,594 
344,187 
405,845 



Pfom 
For.Statei. 



No. 



51 

68 
57 

49 

78 



Tons. 



13,106 2803 
17.701 3089 
12.926 3058 
9 254 3314 
12.225 3556 



ToTAIib 



No. 



Tout. 



416,18^ 

436,62! 

489,15< 

539»33 

627;2 



2 



The next table contains a statement of the number of ship^ 
'4nd vessels, and. their tonnage, cleared outwards during thji 
hist frve years, — distinguishing the cottntries to. whidi the^ 
wifed:— 



! 



I 



I84i^769 
1859 766 



1851 
1852 



To United 
filingdom. 



To British 
Colon lies. 



No. 



815 

793 



|l853lid02|413 



Tons. 



3oa^(;6 

^8^617 
.^47.757 
353,013 
,796 



No. 



Tons. 



To Unitefd 

States. 






No. 



1172. 68,097 
1241J 70,155 
11821 78,280 
1466* ?6,f 52 
1784 102.216 



ons. 



..k. 



To Fortign 

States. 



No. 



92b 84,742 
937 87,925 
950111,772 
999 135,680 
119l|l58,523 



25 
25 
64 
41 

44 



Tons. 



8769 
3286 
6717 

6768 



ToTIkls, 



No. 



2891 
2971 
2981 
8298 
8929 



Tom. 



» if 



45T,41i 

464,98J 

688,51 

581,49^S 

681,47( 



The increase hi the number of vessels iiiwut^ afid <Aftk 
%ards, during the above years, has been e^ual to &e InonMUii 
in imports and exports, and shovips the steady advance in 
■irode and navigation. 
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BBSTIGOUCHE.— This is Che northerhmost Cdtrnty ia 
the Frovioce. It has a large frontage on the Bay of Chal^ur, 
uiid is bounded northerly by the &th parallel of North la- 
titaie, vHiich is the dividing line between New^Brimffwick 
and Canada in that quarter. It abuts westwardly on Victorian 
Gotinty, and is boanded aoutheriy by Gloucester and Koidl*' 
wmberlaoMl* 

Restigouche County contains 1,426^566= aeres, Of whi<^ 
156u979 acres are granted, and 1^2^.581 acres are still va- 
cant. The quantity of cleared land is 8895 acres only. The 
population, in 1851, was 4161 ; of whom S353 w^te ttate», 
^i»l 1808 were femalefs. Lumbering is carried on ettensivelj 
in R^tigoudie, which will account for the excess of ma!e9k 
This County is divided into five Parishes — Addington« Go}* 
Wme, Dalboum, Durham, and Eldon. The shire-town is 
Dalhousie, a neat town at the mouth of the River Restigouche. 
It i«. built on an easy sk^, at the base of a high hill ; the 
iiraeta are broad and cleans A crescent-shaped cave in l^onl 
«of the town is well sheltered, and has good holding gmundi 
iori skips, in six and seven fathoms water. There are excel- 
lenti wharves, vaad. safe timber ponds at Dalhpusie, a^rding^ 
erdvy convenience for loading ships of the largest ckusA TlfeGf 
easiem point of Dalhousie Harbour is in latitude 48^ ^ 
nor^, longitude 66^ 22f wes(. Yariation of the' compass 
itdiK 4& west Nean tides rise six feet, and spring tides 
nine feet From Deimousie to the village of Campbelton llt^ 
/ ^distance by the river is about eighteen miles. The whole of 
Ibis/disteince may be considered one harbour, there being fteai 
(taa to nine fathoms ^roughout; in ^e fhain ohannel. M 
Gnn^Mton, the river is about three quarters of a mile wide ; 
above tiiis pkce, the tide flows six miles, but large vee^ 
'M&'do hot go further up than Campbelton. In 1859, nme^ 
TueaaAst of ^ burthen of 18,217 tons^enteied the poart<tf'DA't 

The soil in this County is very fertile, and produces javfi 
eropai; it is especially noted for the excellent quality oil its 

g]«m> The best wh«atgTown theM' weighs 05 ltt«rpevbuslinh 
htttlvf^ 66'lbB. per bushd; black oats, 4S lbs* perbuebelq 
wfaitb oats, 47 lbs. per bushel. The pr oductilf eness in> iSMfk- 
.jondiev aitbough «e far nortbi affipms die pri0ciplii» iAmi»^ 
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" climftte unlets it be very severe, is by no means tbe most 
inflaeiitiftl;«t9intDt la detenniningrftg a|§pricult«ral capabilhiH 
of a coantry." The geological character of any country has 
more, influence upon its economical prospects than cliinale, 
ftD^, should be equally if not more carefully studied. 

GLOUCESTE£.--This County lies between RestigoodMi 
and Northumberiand, and has a long mnge of sea-coast, inparl 
on the Bay of Gbaleur, and in part on the Gulf of St. Lawrenee ; 
it also includes the Islands of Shippagan and Miscou, wbieb 
ibnn the north-eaetern extremity of the Province. 
. Gloucester County contains 1,037,440 acres, of which 
333,902 acres are gmnted, and 704,538 acres are yet vacant* 
The amount of cleared land is 19,812 acres. The population 
in XS51, was 11,704 souls, of whom 1479 were males, and 
1434 were females. Owing to the extent of sea-coast and tl» 
(acilities for prosecuting the fisheries, there are many fisher* 
men in this County. The value of the catch, iu 1851, was 
returned at £15,693, 

There are six Parishes in Gloucester-^Bathurst, Befesford, 
Camquet, New-Bandon, Sauroarez, and Shippagan. BathunI 
IS the shire*town. It is pleasantly situated between thm 
Nepisiguit and Middle rivers, on a point of land which faa« 
a very easy slope to the harbour. The entrance to the hav* 
bevir is between two low points of sand and gravel, and it 
about 230 yards across. Outside this entrance is the baiy 
en which, at spring tides, there is fifteen feet of water. 
Within ^he entrance, the harbour is a beautiful basin, about 
tkvee and a half miles in length, and two miles in width, 
well sheltered from every wind. In the principal cfaamiai 
there is about 14 feet at low water, and vessels drawing 
snore than 14 feet Usually take in part of their cargoes oqI> 
side the bar, in the roadstead, where there is from a^ to tan 
fathoms water, and good holiling ground. The entrance to 
Bathurst harbour is in latitude 4T 39" north, longitude 66* 
2& west ; the rise and fall of tide, 4 to 7 feet In 1863, 
eighty -four vessels, of the burthen of 11,473 tons, eateired 
4he |)ort of Bathurst. 

The "Nepisiguit river, flowing into Bathurst haibonr, ie 
jeigibty miles long, but not navigable, owin^ to the nuabor 
of cascades, falls, and rapids. Large quantities of timber ave 
•floated down it for shipment. Great numbers of safanoai 
aifead this river every season, as far as tbe €kand £aUi, 
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Which am about 22 niilos from the harbour, ^-but cannot paw 
up them. Owing to its peculiar chamcter, this ri^er is well 
adapted to the sport of fly-fishing, and of late years it has 
become a favorite resort of fly-fishers from all parts. The 
favorite stations are at the Pabinean Falk, seven miles from 
Bathant, and at the Qmad PaUs, fifteen miles ^rther op ; 
bat there are several places between tiiese two points^ where 
the vpfHt may be followed with saccess. Lai^ trout 9^ 
very abundant. The sporting season is from June untfl 
the end of August. 

At the north*eastem part of this County is the spacious 
baven of Shippagan, which comprises three large and' ^om- 
inodious harbours, between the islands of Pocksoudie And 
Shippagan, and the main land. Within these harbours there 
is good anchorage for vessels of the largest claas, which' can 
ifis perfectly sheltefed from every wind.. The rise and fell 
of tide is from 3 to 6 feet. Miscou harbour {formerly called 
Little Shippagan) lies between the islands of Miscou and 
Shippagaa. it has good anchorage, well sheltered, with 
three to five fathoms at low vrater. This excellent • harbour 
is of much use and importance to fishing vessels frequenting 
the Gulf, which resort to it greatly in stormy weather. • 

The Caraquet, Pokemouche, and Tracadie riven, are 
wholly in Gloucester County, and there is much good land 
yet vacant on their banks. 

In 1851, there were 14,302 grindstones made in thie 
Cpnnty, and 21,157 lbs. of maple sugar. The quantity of 
btttsermade was. 82,691 pounds. 

NORTHUMBERLAND.— This is the largest County in 
the Province. Its front on the Gulf includes the whole bay 
of Miramichi, from Tabuisntac to Point Escuminac, whepce it 
spreads out to a great breadth westerly, abutting on Sunbury, 
York and Victoria, with Kent to the southward. 

The County of Northumberland contains 2,960,000 aeies, 
of which 966,168 acres are granted, and r,993,832 are still 
vacant. The quantity of cleared land is 30,221 acres. In 
1851, the population was 15,064 souls, being little more than 
one soul to each 200 acres io the County. The iDhabitaats 
are chiefly employed in lumbering, agricuhore, and the fith- 
eriesc, while the shipyards and saw mills afibrd much ea- 
ptoymeBt for ordinary labor. XTheie are ten parishes in dik 
County — Alnwick, BlackviUe, Blissfield, Chathami Glenalg, 
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Hardwicke, Locllow, Nelson, Newcaatle, and Northesk* The 
«hiire*towii » NewcastU, situated about 30 xn^es from the 
Giilfy oo the left bftnk of the Miramichi. Doii^stowa is a 
thiiTiQ|r village, about three miles below Newcastle, on the 
same side of the riTer, with every convenience for business. 
Gha^m is a bostlinf^ little town, on the right bank of the 
J4irainichi, about 25 miles from the Gulf, rather crowded 
«leng the water side, but with deep water in front and many 
iacilities for loading laige vessels. In 1853, two hundfed 
and seventy-seven vessels, 34,528 tons burthen, entered the 
:poxt of Miramichi. There is a bar at the entrance of the 
port ; but the river is of such large size, and pours forth such 
a Tolome of water, that the bar offers no impediment to .navi- 
gation, there being sufficient depth of vrater on it, at all times, 
for voxels of seven and eight hundred tons, and nowhere less 
than three fathoms in the entmnce, at low water. From the 
•edtmnce there is 6 and 7 fathoms, in the channel, up to New- 
castle. Owing to the size and depth of the Miramichi, ahips 
can load aloK^ its banks anywhere for miles ; and conse- 
•qiMsitly, detached villages have sprung up, wanting many of 
^ke advantages which would be gained from having one large 
town. The tide rises from three to five feet. The variation 
of the compass is 21'' west. 

In 1853, the following quantities of fish w&re exported from 
Miramichi : — Herrings, 3,728 banels ; alewives, 7,130 bar- 
lela; pickled salmon, 396 barrels; jackled basse, 113 bar^ 
jels ; shad, 45 barrels ; oysters, 200 barrels ; eels, 21 barrels ; 
salted trout, 7 barrels ; mackerel, 167 barrels ; 162,500 pounds 
of preserved salmon ; 29,000 potinds preserved lobsters. 

The Tabttsintbc, a river about 60 miles long, enters the 
Q^ilf, a few miles to. the northward of the Miramichi. The 
. tide flows up it 20 miles ; but it has only 8 feet^ at low water, 
•a the bar at its entmnce, near which the sea-fisheries are 
prosecuted to some extent. There is good land on the Taba- 
eintas yet vacant 

Of late years* much attention has betn^ven to farming in 
JKordiumberland, with favomble results. In 1851, this. County 
fmoduoed 30,854 bushels of wheat ; 120^66 bushels of oats ; 
aAdi289,436 bushels of potatoes; besides othet crops ofgiain 
aad voets. In the same year, 2021,637 ponnda of batter were 
•flMde itt the 'Gouttty» and 6,381 pounds of mairie sugar. 
(Dhersetiie ibtrtgr-^lwo pkoea of w«fahqp in this Gnmlr^ and 
f^AMJubaUtedbDpea. 
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KENT.r— This County was forioerly part of Northumber'^ 
had, of which it foroied die ioutheastern corner. It has m 
.laige fwnUgQ on Ihe Gulf, extending from the iKurthera poinc 
^ Shediac harbour to Point Eccuminac, at the entrance to 
the Miramiehi. 

Kent contains 1,026,000 aciva, of which 366,398 acres are 
gmnted, and 640,002 acres are still vacant. The quantity of 
pkared land is 35^496 acres. The population in 1851 was 
11,410 souls, little mope than one soi;l to each hundred acres 
in &e County. The inhabitants follow lumbering, Hsbing, 
Arming, and ship-building. X There are six parishes — Carlis- 
ton, E^adas, Harcourt, Richibueto, Weldford, and Welling' 
ion. The shire town is Bichibucto, a sea-port on the left 
bank of the Richibueto rivef, built ehiefly along the water 
side, with wharves, warehouses, and timher^ponas in front 
In 1853, one hundred and eight vessels, of the burthen of 
}$,189 tons, eatered at this port. There was formerly 
twelve to fifteen feet on the bar at low water, but it has of 
late shoaled considemUy, owing to a new channel having 
broken out; measures have, however, been taken* to dee^poQ 
the main channel and improve the entrance.' The tide rises 
in Richibueto harbouf, 2^ to fpur feet. 

The harbour of Buctouche is twenty miles south of Richi- 
bueto. This harbour is at the mouth of Great and Little 
Buctouche rivers ; the entrance, between two low sand 
beaches, is narrow. The tides rise and tail two to four feet ; 
and vessels drawing 13j^ feet can cross the bar at ordinary 
tides. Outside the bar, there is instantly three fathoms wet 
toFy deepenmg gradually seaward. Inside the bar, there is 
five fathoms, and this gradually deepens up to the loading 
place at the bridge, where vessels lie in nine fathoms water, 
The Big Buctouche is fortr miles in length ; the tide flows up 
it thirteen miles; the Little Buctouche is thirty-five miles in 
length, and the tide flows up it ten miles. Thece is much 
good land, and some fine farms on boA these rivers, in 
1853, thirty-«even vessels, of the burthen of 4323 tons, aruved 
fA this port. 

The harbour ctf Cocagne, by the coaaj^, is nine miles south 
of Buctouche. This is also a baar harbour; in ordinary iides 
there is nia^ feet on the bar at low water, and fouarte^&et 
at high water ; at. spiing tides there are two feet moref 
Witlm, there ista Jaifo sheet of water, .well sb^rltered. 3%e 
tide flows.seVMi milieu PH^^be.Ceci^^ne mv; 4h^ liN^^ oq ft! 

hinkis i9 of goo4 quality for s^^tlem^nt, 
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There n scarcely a bid of afiy magriitodo in Ihe whole 
County of Kent, and it may be described aa the moat level 
County in the Province. Being wholly within the>forknation 
described as the coal measures, it conskta altogether of gen- 
tle undulations and long swells of country, corered with the 
finest timber, chiefly hardwood. The maple abounds ; and 
44,154 pounds of maple sugar were made in 1851. In the 
same year, 83,171 pounds of butter were made in the County. 

WESTMORLAND.— This County has a large extent of 
low sandy coast, on the Straits Vf Northumberland, extending 
from the boundary of Nova-Scotia, at Baie Verte, to the nor- 
thern point of Shediac harbour. On the south-west it is 
bounded by the Peticodiac River and County of Albert ; and 
on the west by King's and Queen^s Counties. It possesses 

Ereat agricultural capabilities, besides many facilities for lum- 
3ring, fishing, and shipbuilding, in addition to its mines and 
quarries. 

* Westmorland contains 878,440 acres, of which 577,440 
acres are 'granted, and 301.000 acres are vacant. The clear- 
ed land amounts to 92,822 acres. The population in 1851 
. was 17,814 souls, dwelling in 2390 houses. There are seven 
Parishes, — ^Bxilsford, Dorchester, Monoton, Sackville, &.li«. 
bury, Shediac, 'and Westmorland. The shire town is Dor- 
chester, a rurdl tillage about one mile from the eastern bank 
of the Peticodiac River. 

The harbour of Shediac, on the Gulf shore, is, by the coast, 
ten miles south of Cocagne. Its entrance, at the southern 
end of Shediac Island, is in latitude 46* 15' 15"^ north, and 
longitude 64^ 9Sf 10" west. The longitude in time, is- 4h. 
18 min. 8.40 seconds • the variation of the compass, 19^ west* 
During the summer solstice, the time of high water, at the 
full and change of the moon, is 7 a. n. ; at and during the 
winter solstice, at 12 noon ; neap tides rise two feet, and 
spring tides four feet. In the fair-way, or ship-channel, at* 
the distance of 2^ miles from the harbour, 25 feet water i^ 
found,. which is continued, with little variation, up h> ihe 
entrance. From thence there is 19 feet in the channel, gra- 
dually lessening, until at the anchorage off Point Du Chene, 
where 16^ feet is found, at one-third of a mile from the shote. 
Two small rivers, the Shediac and the Scadouc, fhll into this 
harbour. In 1853, two hundred and twenty-two veasela, of 
the bortken of 21,226 tons, entered at Shediac. The t«x^ 
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mmtit of the milway from St. John will he al or near the 
entmnce to this harbour, whence communication will be had, 
by itearaer* and sailing vessels. With Prince Edward Island, 
9d miles distant, and all other parte of the Gulf of St. Law> 
rence, as also the Oreat Lakes of Candda, by the River St. 
Lawrence and its canals. It is therefore qaite certain to be> 
come a place of much trade and business. 

Aboushagan and Tedish are boat harbours, to the eastward 
of Shediac, between that harbour and Cape Bauld. At 
Aboushagan there is five feet water on the bar, with good 
sand beaches near the entmnce. Tedish bar is dry at low 
water, but there is a fine sand beach, on which boats ate 
easily drawn up. 

The harbours of Big and Little Sheraogue are between 
Cape Bauld and Cape Tormentine. Big Shemogue is a 
good harbour for vessels of all si2:es, up to 130 tons. At or<^ 
dinary tides there is ten feet on the bar at high water, with 
a channel fifty fathoms wide. Inside, the harbour is capable 
of containing one hundred vessels, with anchorage in 2} 
fathoms, well sheltered. Ship-building is prosecuted in thie 
harbour^ near which the best ship timber is said to be abun- 
dant. Little Shemogue is about three miles east of its larger 
namesake, but is only a boat-harbour, with two feet water oa 
its bar. 

WesCmorki^ has ttie advantage of ^vetal shipping ports 
on the Bay of Pundy, within Cumberland Basin, and along 
the PeticodiaC river ; from each of these there is considerable 
coasting and foreign trade. In 1853, eighteen vessels, of 
1,328 tons, entered at Sackville ; ten vessels, of 771 tone, 
entered at Dorchester ; and twenty-one vessels, of 1,646 tons, 
entered at Moncton. Vessels of all sizes, up to 1,006 tons, 
are built at each of these places. 

The rise and fall of tidd on the shores of Westmorland,, 
within Cumberland Basin, and up the river Peticodiac, are 
very great. At Dorchester Island, near the mouth of the 
Peticodiac river, an ordinary tide rises 36 feet, and spring 
tides 48 feet. The tide rushes up this river with great ve- 
locity, and with a tidal wave, usually called *^the bore,** 
vvhich at spring tides is 5 or 6 feet high. At Moncton> 
usually called the Bend, because it is situated at the point 
where the river, which flows thence in an easterly course^ 
turns suddenly, almost at a right angle, and flows to the 
southwardi OkU ordinary tide rises 48 feet, and spring tid^fc 
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57 feet MoBetoa ia a Ihrimg viiltige, ito population ineieeo* 
ing rapidly ia cooeequeoco of the opemtioos for eetablisbiBg 
railway communication wUh the Gulf of Shediac, and with 
the City of St. John. A Bank has been established there 
recently, for faciUtating extenei?e business transactions, and 
this flourishing place bids fair to become an entrepot for trade 
with the northern Gonnties, Frinee fidwaid Island and the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence generally. 

The fertile manshes and upbiade of Westroorls^nd are well 
adapted for grazing purposes. In 1851, 322,335 pounds of 
bttttor were made. In the same year, this County, with 
other crpps, produced 33,937 tons of hay ; 145,396 bnehels 
of oats ; and 282,224 bushels of potatoes. The quantity of 
maple sugar made» was 43,485 pounds. 

ALBERT. — Thie County lies south and west of the yiver 
Peticodiac, with the Bay ef Fundy in front, and abuttiog 
westwardly on St. John and King's Counties. It was for- 
merly part of Westmorland, from which it was separated in 
1845. 

Albert contains 433,560 acres, of which 233,700 ueires are 
granted, and 199,860 acres are still vacant. There are 
32,210 acres of cleared land, The population in 1851 was 
6,313 souls. There is much good land in this County^ and 
its dyked marshes are extensive. A large proportion of the 
vacant land is of good quality, well adapted for settlement 
and cultivation. Besides its agricultural capabilities, Albert 
County possesses valuable resources in its forests, its mines, 
and its fisheries. 

There are five parishes in this County-»-Coverdale, Elgin» 
Harvey, Hillsborough, and Hopewell. The shire-town is at 
Hillsborough, on the western bank of tlie Peticodiac xiver» 
Shipments take place from Hillsborough and Harvey, and at 
the former place ship4>uilding is prosecuted. In 1353, thir- 
teen vessels, of 1,401 ton8,ente|ed at Harvey ; and sixty-seven 
vessels, (^11,377 tons, entered at Hillsborough. These ve8*> 
aels carried the various products of this County to placea 
abroad ; and there were many coasters also employed in 
carrying produce to the port of St. John. In 1851, there 
were 142,137 pounds of butter made in Albert, %nd 63,S3d 
.peunds of maj^e sagar. 
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SAINT JOHN.— This Coutity conusts of a narrow ttn> 
of land, stretching for xieiiTly ninety. miles along the Shoves of. 
the Bay of Fundy, with Albert Gouoiy on the east, Gharlotta 
County on the west, and King's County to the Northward.-*- 
It contains 4I4t720. acres, of which 309,147 acres are gran^ 
ed, and 105,573 acres are still vacant, chiefly at the eastern 
and western extremes of the County. Its population in 1851, 
was 38,475 souls. 

Thei» are, ftre Parisbea in this County — ^Lancaster, Por^ 
land, St. J()hn« St. Martins, and Simonds. The City of 
Saint J(^n is the Shiretown ; it contained in 1851, a popula- 
tion of 22,745 souls, and the Parish of Portland its suburb^ 
contained 8,429 souls, making together, 31,174 souls. At 
the present time <1854) the population of St. John and Port- 
land may be eMimated at 35,000 souls. 

Although this County cannot boast of its agricultural ca- 
pabilities, yet in 1851, it produced with other crops, 6,855 
tons of hay, 30,961 bushels of oats, 9,758 bushels of buck- 
wheat, 34,438 bushels of turnips> and 105,695 bushels of po- 
tatoes. In the same year, 102,716 pounds of butter were 
made, and 12,960 casks of lime were burned. 

The City of Saint John was established by Royal Charter 
in 1785, and is now divided inio seven wards. Of these, five 
are on the eastern side'^of the Harbour ; the other two are on 
the western side, and constitute that part of the City usually 
catted Carletdn. Hie Cily Government, or Common Coun* 
cil consists of' a Mayor and Recorder, with an Alderman and 
Couadllor from each ward. The Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councillors are elected annually by the citizens and freehold- 
ers ; the Recorder is appointed by the Crown. All British 
subjects may become citizens on paying certain fees, amount^ 
ing to about £5 sterling ; but sons of citizens, born in the 
City, and those who have served an apprenticeship in it, be- 
come citizens at 21 years of ag%, on payment of about £1 
aterling. • 

In 1851, there were 3,885 inhabited houses in the City, 
and 133 in course of erectbn. The number of stores, barns, 
and out houses was then 2397 ; these numbers have considen* 
bly inciteased since 1851. There are many good buildings of 
brick and stoi», especially in the business part of the City, 
where none othen are now allowed to be btiilt The tide 
rises 21 to 23 feet at ordinary tides, and 23 to 25 feet at 
apruig tides^ At full and change of the moon, it isliigfa we> 
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ter at 11 hours 44 minutes. There is good anchorage t^rithin 
the Harbour in 10 to 70 iialboms water. Owing to the tide-fa] }« 
at the head of this harbour, it is never frozen qr. in anj way 
impeded by ice during the winter ; vessels arrive and depart 
<tvery day during the year. Its latitude is 46*^ 15' north, Ion- 
gitudof 65^ 2f 36* west ; variation of the compass, 16^ 30^ west. 

The position of St. John Harbour, at the mouth of a large 
river with numerous tributaries, and its entire freedom from 
obstruction by ice, give it great advantages over all the nor- 
thern ports in North America, and render it almost certain of 
becoming a place of much commercial importance. The exist- 
ing trade and commerce of the Port with its steady increase, 
will be best understood by the foWp^mg statement of the 
numbers and tonnage of vessels entered inwards, and cleared 
outwards, during the last four years, with tiie numbers of 
their crews :— * 

Nth Tons. Men, 

1850— Inward 1605 260,429 11,172 

Outwards, . . 1720 284,793 12.1^ 

1851— Inwards, . . . 1528 292,566 11,008 

Outwards, . . 1545 324.821 12,615 



1852— Inwards, . , . 1740 334,267 12,106 

Outwards, • . 1746 362,917 13,670 



1853— Inwards, ... 2117 400,216 " 14,537 

Outwards, . . 2106 438,193 15,952 



The amount of ship-building and the vftloe of the fishing 
in the Harbour of St. John, have been akeady stated under 
those heads. In the City and County of St. John, there were 
in 1851, fifty-one saw<*mills employing 803 men; 14 grist- 
mills ; 17 tanneries ; 6 foundries ; 4 breweries ; and 61 other 
factories giving employment to 1120 men. The numerous 
ship-yards, and the large quantities of deals and timber being 
continually exported, afford a lai^fe amount of profitable em- 
fdoyment for ordinary labour. 

There are three banks in the City of St. John-^-die Bank 
of New-Brunswick, with a capital of £100,900 currency ; the 
Commereial Bank of New-Brunswick, with a capital of 
£150,000 currency, and a branch of the Bank of British 
North America, established in LondoQ,widi a capital »f 
£1,000,000 sterling. 
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* Bjr means of the eleetdc telegraph, St. John is in icntntdr- 
^te comnauniefttion with Nova Scotia and Canada, and with 
ail parts of the United States to which the telegraph has been 
•xlended. A railway from the Harbour of St. John to Sba^ 
diact on the Gulf of at. Lawrence, a distance of 1 10 miles, ia 
i|ow in course of construction. It is praposed to eitend thi« 
railwaj to the Nova Scotia boundary near fiaie Verte, to 
meet the railway now being bttilt from Halifax to that 
point; and also northwardly from Shediac to Miramichi, 
and thenee to the St Lawrence and Trois Pistoles, then^ 
to connect with the Grand Trunk Bailway of Canada, and so 
with the Great Lakes and the far West Another line of 
railway is also contemplated from the City of St John, west- 
wardly, to the frontier of the United States at Calais, by 
which connecdon will be had with the whole railway systeoi 
of the United States. From this line it is pro^pnei to coD" 
struct a branch northwardly to Fredericton, and thence up the 
valley of the St John, to give greater facilities for traffic, es-* 
peciatly in winter. 

At present, constant communication is maintained with 
Portland and Boston by fint-class steamers. The time from 
St. John to Portland by steamer, and thence by railway, 
either to Montreal or Quebec, is about 35 hours — to Boston^ 
30 hQurs» 

The City of St^Jc^n is lighted with gas, and supplied 
with water by iron pipes from a reservoir about four miles 
from the City. These water-works are to be immediately 
exieoded, so as to give every part of tfie City an ample sup^ 
ply of pure water, 

CHARLOTTE COUNTY.— This County occupies the 
south-west corner of New-Brunswick, and is nearly square in 
form. Its front on the Bay of Fandy extends from Point Le^ 
preaux to the St. Croix river, which is the boundary of the Unit- 
ed States in that direction. Charlotte County contains 783,360 
acres, -of- which 317,245 acres are granted, and the remainn^ 
466,115 acres are yet vacant The quantity of cleared land 
iii 1851, was 45,656 acres, or about one-seventh part of the 
quantity granted. The popalatien of the Ccrtinty in 185}, 
was 19,938 souls, chiefly exigaged in fishing, farmings lum- 
bering, and ship-building. There are ten parishes in Char- *f~ 
lotte— Campo Belio, (an island,) Omnd Manan, (also an is- 
land), fennfield) St Andrews, St David, St George, St^ 
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Juses, St. Bitiick, St Stephen, and West Isles, (a-^gvoiq^ of 
iilaiids.) The Shire-town is St. Andrews, which is pleasant- 
\y situated on a point of land between the St Croix, (or 
Schoodie) river, and the inner fiay of I^nssamac^ttoddy, on an 
easjr slope with a southern aspect The Parish of St And- 
rews has a population of 3,910 soals;: From the harbour of 
St Andrews a railroad has been projectedv which is at prds* 
ent in course of construction, toward Woodstock on ihe fiver 
St John, a distance of about 100 iniles. Qf this railway,, 26 
oailes are now completed and open for traffic ; and the inten^ 
tien is, after feachiug Woodstock, to continue the line by the 
valley of the St John, to die Riv«r St Lawrence, and thence 
to Quebec. 

The St Croix is a large river, flowing from two chains of 
lakes, widely spread over a tract of county which has long 
fucnished, and still continues to fami^fti, extisnsive supplies of 
tftinber. It is navigable to the head of the tide at St. Ste- 
phen, which is about 16 miles above St. Andrews. St. Ste- 
phen and Milltown are two thriving villages on the Su Croix, 
ohiefly supported by the saw-mills in their vicinity, and the 
tiaffic in sawed lumber of every description. 

The Digdeguash and the Magaguadavic are two eonmde> 
able rivers falling into the Bay of Passamaqnoddy, to the 
eastward of St. Andrews. There are saw-mills on each of 
4liese rivens, and ships load with lumber at t^eir mouths, aa also 
at the entrance to Lepreaux river, in Mace's Bay, at the east- 
ern extreme of this County. The fisheries of Urand Meman, 
Campo Bello, and West Isles, have already been mentioned. 
All vessels which enter and clear at the various h^irbouri^ and 
loading places in Charlotte Couniy, are enumerated as enter* 
iag a&d clearing at the Port of St. Andrews. The folUwfng 
is a statement of their numbers, tonnage, and men dnrihg 
the last five years, distinguishing countries : — 

VESSELS I^iWAEDa,. 
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United 
Kingdom. 

^0. ToDt, 



1^9 
1800 
1861 
1862 



10 
IS 
U 
9 



1868 I IS 



2430 
8497 
4985 
3916 
3t60 



British 
Colonies. 



No. Toss. 



66 

84 

91 



288T 
6476 
8166 
4262 
6029 



United 
States. 



No. 1 Tool. 



61Si62»001 
684168,631 
694 76,4(^7 
676 81,693 
733 88,960 



Foreign 
Stated. 



No..'i?on8, 



I 
2 

4 
2 
6 



230 

250 

11S7 

424 

U59 



TOVAJLS. 



No* Teo8« M««. 



690 67,648 
782 72,698 
805189,597 
748 89,845 
843 99,89^ 



2,681 

8,861 

4,721 

4,89 

4,881] 
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1849 

>860 
1851 
1B52 
1853 


United British 
Kingdoiii. Gotenieii. 


United 
States. 


Foreign 
States. 


TOTAM. 1 


No. 

60 
^9. 
85 
94 

88 


Tons. 

17,648 
24,044 
34,191 
42,846 
47,668 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 


Tons. 


No. 

2 

1 
2 
2 
1 


Tons. 

492 

167 
364 
2P0 
212 


No. 

641 
661 
722 
720 
804 


Tons. 


Men. 

2,829 
3,807 
4,274 
4,334 
4,909 


86 

97 

124 

69 

86 


6861 
6558 
7430 
4246 
6954 


60» 36,7#4 
604 40,694 
611 41,332 
566 44,073 
629 47,978 


61,606 
71,368 
83,317 
91,365 
101,402 



There is abatidanee of both lime and marl ia the County 
of Charlotte, as well as sea roaaure, and in those respects, it 
possesses advantages over most other Counties in the Pro*- 
vince. Bj the census of 1851, it appears the crops of that 
year were as follows :— Hay, 17,076 tons ; Wheat, 3,2^ 
^tishels ; Barley, 7,^06 bushels ; Oats, 69,988 bushels ; Back* 
wheat, 14,904 bu^els ; Peas and Beans, 1,999 kishels ; Tut* 
nips, 72.419 bmshels; Potatoes, 163,117 bushels. The qtian* 
tity of Batter made during the year, was 441 ,3^122 pounds \ 
of Maple Sugar, 700 pounds; of Lime burned, 15,100 eaeks. 

This County may be described as a hilly* Country, with a 
rocky sea*coaftt studded with islands, everywhere indented 
with excellent hai^urs, and the neighbouring waters abound- 
io^ with fish. Numerous rivers and large lakes intersect iht 
interior in every direction, and in the valleyd and basins of 
these rivers and lakes, there is much good land^ The qoan* 
4ity of available water-power is wonderfully great, and in 
many places it yet remains to be turned to profitable aoeount^ 

KINO'S COUNTY.— This is an inland County, lying 
noHh of St. John, abutting westwardly upon Charlotte Comity^ 
and widening to the eastward, where it is bounded by the CbttiK 
ties of Albert and Westmorland. It contains 849,920 acre^, 
K^f Which 662,752 acres are granted, and only 187,168 a^res 
'ar» vacant. The quantity of cleared land in 1851, was 120^ 
923 acres, and its population, 18,842 souls. 

King's County is divided into two parts by the River Si 
John, which passes across it from north to south. The east- 
"^tn part is interseeted by the River Eennebeckasis, which 
tpmsses through it from north-east to sonth-west, and rendeis 
iRUeh of that portion accessible by water. The western pant 
«9f thi» County, in bodi tiides of the St John, is hitty nA 



dotted with numeroas small lakes ; while the eastern portion, 
stretching towards the sandstones of the coal measures, and 
embracing the lower carboniferous rocks, cpnsists of long 
swells of land, hills of gentle elevation and rounded sammits, 
with level and fertile valleys between, often of considerable 
extent, and much picturesque beauty. 
A' There are nine Parishes in this County, thus designated ; 
—Greenwich, Hampton, Norton, Springfield, Studholm, Sus- 
sex, Ijpham, and Westfield. The shire-town is in Kingston, 
between the Kennebeckasis Kiver and Bellisle Bay. The 
village of Hampton is a thriving place, twenty-five miles from 
the City of St. John, on the Keqnebeckasis river. The tide 
flows up this rivfer five miles ^yond Hampton, but up to the 
Tillage the river is navigable for small v^sels and steamers. 
As this viUage will soon be connected with St. John by the 
Shediac railway, it will undoubtedly become a place of gceat 
resort, and a favorite spot for summer residences. The rides 
and drives in its vicinity are varied and beautiful, and the 
Country with its numerous lakes and streams, possesses many 
aitractiens for the sportsoias. 

King's is essentially an agricultural County ; the crops pf 
1861, are thus stated in the census of that year : — Hay, 38,- 
81 1 tons ; Wheat, 14,895 bushels ; Barley, 5427 bushels ; 
Oats, 178,968 bushels; Buckwheat, 206,251 bushels; Indian 
Com, 2968 bushels; Peas and Beans, 421Q bushels; Tur* 
nips, 84,359 bushels ; Potatoes, 303,568 bushels ; other roots, 
9148 bushels. There were then in the County, 18,295 head 
of neal Cattle ; 8463 Cows ; 2983 Horses, and 30,235 sheep. 
The quantity of Butter made in 1851, was 506,292 pounds ; 
and of Maple Sugar, 37,801 pounds. The number of Saw- 
mills was 75 ; of Grist-mills, 46 ; with 17 Tanneries, and 11 
Carding and Weaving establishments. Apples are found to 
tfajive well in this County, and much attention is now being 
paid to the growth of that description of fruit. 

The facilities of aocess, both by land and water, from every 
pairt of King's Copnty to the harbour of St. John, and a rea- 
dy market there, give great advantages to the farmers of this 
County, and render their pursuits in general very profitable. 

QUEEN'S COUNTY.— This County lies north-westerly 
of King^s County, and between it and Sunbury, being bound- 
ed by Charlotte on tbe south w^t, and by Westmorland, Kent, 
and Northamberlandf at its north-eastern extremity. It 
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tktA 444,676 acres' are still ^tadkiht The quatrtity ^ eleated 
land ia 1851, wat 63J19 acres, and the populatioB, WfiM 
souls. 

Qtteen^ Owsnty is 9\3» divided into twa pertiotis by the 
River St. John, wfaioh cfMses it from n^^ to souih. Th^ 
Ifttigest pan, east of the St Ibhn, compfises within its bonnds, 
th<rae two laig« lakes, the Washademoak and the Omnd 
Lake, with several smaller lakes, and. the numerous tribut»- 
fiea by which they are fed. Vhat part of the County west df 
8lL John, is generally broken and hilly, yei there are in this 
difltriet many traots of good land. The portion east of the 
St. John lests almosit entirely upon the sandstones of the coal 
meassres, and its prevailing ehamcteristie is that of a low 
4iid level country. Along the Bt John, there are extensile 
]»ea4ows and large flat islands, formed by alluvial deposits ; 
these possess great^fertility of an enduring character, from 
their being ovorfiowed e^ry spring, mA thus annually rs^ 
oeiving a fi^eh deposit of rich alluvium. 

The inhabitants of Queen's County are chiefly engaged kt 
agricultural purmiits, for which the country is well adapted ; 
but some of them follow {umberingi and others are employed 
in raising coals, at various localities near the Grand Lake. 

The crops of 1851, are thus stated :-^Hay, 22,558 tons ; 
Wheat, 7,292 bushels ; Oats, 97,359 bushels ; Buckwheatv 
$9,475 bushels; Indian Corn, 8,567 bushels ; Peas and Beane^ 
2,771 bushels ; Turnips, 28,925 bushels ; Potatoes, 168,656 
bushels. The number of neat Cattle, 10,612 ; Cows, 4,710 ; 
Horses, 1,514 ; Sheep^ 16,040. The quantity of Butter made, 
945,342 pounds ; of Maple Sugar, 5,587 pounds. There were 
then 24 Saw-mills ; 28 Grist-mills ; 8 Tanneries, and 6 Card-' 
ing and Weaving establishments, with 454 hand looms in the 
Cottnty, at which 59,283 yards ef Clo^ were made. 
' Qtiieen^ Counly is divided into nine parishes, thus nam- 
^ :--**Byunswick, Canning, Chipman, Gagetown, Haropstead, 
JTohhston, Petersvilie, Waterboroug^, and Wickham. Gage- 
town, a pleasant village, about 50 miles from the sea, is the 
Shire-town. It is situate upon Gagetown creek, a short dis- 
tance from the River St. Ji^n, on a fine swell of kad tflbping 
easily to the water's edge, and may be reached by vessels and 
etaamers of largp class. 

The large' navigable lakds and streams of this County fur^ 
ftish greatHhcilities for the transport of agricultuml prodocer 



to the port ef St Joha, «tid f^idtr it emiky •fiommkieinm 
tka sea ia every part» exeept mi iii tontk wvetom ftwl nmk 
efttern extmnitiet. 

< 

. . I^NBURT.— This Coaaty is of oqit&l bfMidth through- 
ottti fini lies northwesterly of Queen's, between it and 
York County, with its south western ond abutting upon 
Charlotte, and its ni»th eastern extrooie bounded by Nor^ 
ibumberland. Before Now-Brunswick was erected into a 
separate Pcoyince, it constitu^d a county of Nova Scotia^ 
known as ** Sunbury ;" and now Sunbury is diminished to ont 
of the smallest counties in New-Brunswick.* It contains only 
782,080 acres, of which 377,078 acres are granted, and AQ6^ 
W9 acres are yet vacant. The quantity of cleared land ia 
.1851, was 15,587 acres only, and the population, 5,301 souk. 

Sunbury County is' divided into five parishes, thus desig* 
lifted : — Blissville, Burton, liincoln, MaugerviUe, and Shrf- 
f^ld. The Shire-ttwn is in Burton on4be.wisat bank of the 
St. John.' The County is divided inio two neatly equal por- , 
tions by the River St. John; the western portion consists 
chiefly, of long swells of land and rounded hills of little eleva* 
-ition, while that part east of the St. John is very low and level, 
resting akmost wholly on the grey and other sandstones of the 
coal formation. Along the St. John there are large tiaels of 
alluvial land, as in Queen's County, and in the.fivsr, several 
large islands of exceeding fertility, which are flooded nearly 
.every year, and produce large quantises of excellent hay. Lum* 
bering is prosecuted to some extent, but Sunbury may be ckissed 
as an agrtcultural county. The crops of 185 1, are thus stated : 
!— Hay, 10,069 tons ; Wheat, 5,551 bushels ; Bartey, 973 
bushels ; Oats, 40,024 bushelss Buckwheat, 21,911 bushels ; 
Indian Com, 7,170 bushels ; Peas and Beans, 1,378 budliels ; 
Turnips, 17,348 bushels; Potatoes, 116,357 bushels; other 
.roots, 2,682 bushels. The number of neat Cattle, was 4,475 ; -^ 
of Covrs, 2,125, and of Sheep, 6,688. The quantity of But- 
ter made, was 105,704 ppnnds, and of Maple Sugar, Ifili 
pounds. 

The only village in this County is Oromocto, situate en 
the ri«rht bank of the St. Joho^at the mouth of the river of 
<hat name, about 70 miles fromHhe sea. The Oromocto, .as 
its name implies, is a ** deep river,** and ship-building is pro- 
secuted on its baid^ to some «Uent, vessels up to 1300 tons bur* 
then being built there, apd sent down the St« Johli to sea. — 
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SMo liAhsr of good (j[iiaUt]r fttid iaif[e BiaOf espoemlly kaema* 
lac (larch) aboutids in SunlmFf. ^rge quantities are ' sent 
down Aa St. John, basides affoeding facilities for sfiipriittild- 
ilig m die county. Bitamii^>us coals afefojuod in Snnbaiy, 
bat hitherto no minos hare been opened or worked. ^ -. - 

^ Y0RK.-^Tbt8 is a lai^ County, oecnpying a central pDsi-^ 
tioninthe Prorince, and lying across it* diagonally. Itis .; 
bmnded byOharlotte County and the fromier of the United 
Stat^ ^n tbe south and west, and by Northumberland on 
ike north east 9 the Ri^r St. John flows across it firom west 
to east, and dirides it into two unequal portions. Its geolo- 
giaal dMiracter is greatly yaried ; the country is dirersffi ed 
with hills and iralleys, and intersected by numerous lakes and 
streams. Along the latter there are many tracts, or ** hot- 
toms,*' of rich alluvial soil, and the hills, in general, are not 
deficient in fertility even to their summit^. 

York Coniity contains 9,801,600 acres, of which 970,914 
aovea ase granted, and the remaining 1,230,686 acres are still 
vaoant. The quantity of cleared land in 1851, was 69fil't 
acres, and &e population, 17,618 souls. There are ten pa-^ yc 
risbes in diis cpunty, thus designated t-^-Douglas, DumfneB, 
Ffedericton, Kingsclear, New Maryland, Prince William, 
Qaaensbury, Saint Mary's, Southampton, and Stanley. The 
ShkM^t^^wn is the City of Fredericton ; with its environ^, con- 
stftating the parish of that name, it contained in 18§1, 4,458 
iriiobitantir. This City is the seat of government in New> 
Bf naswick ; it is situate on the Ti^t bank of the &. John, at 
84 miles distance from the Bay o( Pundy, and the river is 
navigable up to this point for krge steamers and the smaller 
otass of sea-going vessels. The town is pleasantly situated 
ona lovel plain, consisting of diluvial sand and gravel, seveml 
feet higher than the alluvial icitervales along the river ; it is 
invaded in front by a wide sweep of the River St. J<^, . 
^ioh'is here three quarters of a mile wide, and in the rear, 
hy a- range of hills, moderately elevated, which rise direcdy 
fmn the i^in^ The streets are widi and airy ; they are 
perlsetly straight, and cross eadi other «l right angles; the 
cultivation of gardens, and^ the planting of ornamental tiroes 
have added greatly to ^e beau^ o| the situation. * ■ 

The Lieutenant Oovemor of the Frovmce, resideaat Pre- 
dorieton, in a large stone building known as Government ^ 
House. In the Province building, which is of wood, tho Pr9^ 
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a}i»«im|s^<«9» TW Crt)wo*;i4idMl Offiae^ and 4*ho^ pai>]k: 
odSttcMt «ii^ m c}04« pioxitntisr ft> thft Ptomoie baiUii|fiP^ 

anil 60 feet w4An«lvidMif <m.li£9:UfeU ito^lh^ 4e«t of Piolot^ 
icton ; from it there is a very fine yiew of the river, and the 
a41^il eo<Kilry. TJms am h^^aoim ia%h$ CUy* MA^'fter 
liffen with tafioit^t iic«M»aiodaiMi fiyr a ftpniattt a<;i iifa iii ' 
tf. Th9 C/Ujr ^ heeii iacorpamtol bali a few ye^wi- ila. 
a|ai|R«ra iDaDil0»d a» in Sli M^m hy a. Mayort .AMenamii 
and Cam$ii)€f«t ^ileetad by thie Mimtik mA vato paran--^ 
Th».€ea^l Banln^ kxmted a* tfaia v^^*- ^^ ^ InUMqNaa^f 
tal #f ^e9fi/)Q0, ^ives faciUtieft fav hu^iwifl^ wd frm»i«la pm- 
tlMutbara ift w^ tmdk earned m fiam Fmlafidltta wMk Iha 
opfitr opuntry. AiltQ|?elhar, iit ia a ibiiiriag^ pboa, whiab antt. 
sleadily iaoiaate with ibe aHttfltaeikl and iiiitHN>iitaaaaa4 «f tke^ 
country. 

York if ai^ A^ieuitivid CoiaK^, Mnow^ lamkariaf is 
pamued within iti limits to a kfgeieatai^. Xba:oiaps<o£ IfiSi 
agrethiM itated:— 41ay, 26,430 tons; WhflM» liS,ld3 buAWa; 
> Barloy,. 4^0 bushels ; Oisits, d0&^43 hoahels ;• Budbrbaat, 
98,705 basbels ; Indian Gom^ l64Ta bosfa^ ; Peas and 
OfMNPfi, 6,843 bushf 1a ; Tumipif 44,616 btMhals ;- PotalMf; 
^Sai69& btiahals ; other roata, 6)684 iHwhels. The aurnber ^ 
aaal Gaiitle, was 11,504 ; of Cam, &,1Q5 ; of konaa, 944Dr 
af Sheep^ 16,134. The quaotity of Butter made, was MV 
38&|tound»; aC Ma^rfe Sugar, 31k,077 potuads* Iben ania 
then 3& Saw<ailb ; 31 Oriat-tmHi ^ 1 k Taaaericv; ft Oaidk^r 
aad Weaving a itablishmeols ; with 477 faaad lootaa in tfaia 
aaaiatyi 9/^ whioh 70,036 yafda of Cieik faera lOBMle. 

Two vary atriUog iaatancaa of aoeoasaatieodiiig^tha^efvr 
inatia» of mw latdamaets in the arildenMas by snsacialiaaa 
o£ s0ttlar»^ 9an ke^addoced in this Giounty. Tkudi Haireysae^ 
tla«iK9l»t ^lata ^rtaed in 1S37, by a party of eoiigianta fnaeu 
tlia aorth of (fiaglond; wha landed in iba provine in a.vaiif' 
(totfttviHi candMioa. The Tee^lotal a^ttianvtot was Aunaad 19. 
)S43\ h$ a (Ally) al dlwtituta amigcBnta froni thai aottth. of! 
Iralaadt Betb tbeaa seUdbmanifeaaie ao^atin tfaa mast pMnpovr 
oaa-and ihm'mg conditsoai niany of tUa satdarav whio.<at(lbv 
outset were in aclaal: wifati^ aia «»«« poesested af iaaigfa and 
valalibfe^6brtaai aihifeadaie havia faeoacM poaitrnly 'vteaUky. 
Tlkm^ffiamat wen aaiistsd* m die tbm ioaMme^ bv teiajp 
aoi(ioyiid toaiala loadfl thfoiii^ the wildeffnawi la ihwanlk^ 
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^abmA «e«ittetaiMit9, 'for vilvkh they were paid at a reiaanaMt 
fatok • IHiifl mode of asBiManea gspv)) tfaam not only {NrafitaUf 
emplaf itiaa(t, -bvt anablad them ta naeh thair landa with liu 
aWijn ' Tha atpdi&naulp ww^altaadad with completa tnocaia^ 
and nly»4aubt mif ht Im asaiadeil to othea yaats of the Pm- 
^dea Mth tha li£a flivooralde reaolta. 

In the north eattara fatt of this €ott»ty, tha Naw^iama. 
arhsk atid Noaa^SaiHiaLiHid donifaay, (laaorpaiatod hyBoyeal 
Oharteria 1934,) hoidsupimds of half a mittkni aeoMp af 
land iti one treat. This Oampany has firom tima «a timt 01^ 
pniidad iaxga aamanii laakhig roads, and ooastmolini^ brvd^a* 
miili, achoai-boaaaa^ ohftrehea, «ad other hniidinga, ia oiiar 
tOs ancoaraga tha aettlametit of tbair tertttory. StateLojTf a 
thiAving vittage oa the duet Nasbwaak^ was founded hf 1^ 
Company; a ffoo'd^road oonMots thia Tiliaga with the City ^ 
FteAarietoB. At present, the Company aeila lota of lanAT up 
ta 300 acres each, at the mte of 4s. 6d. carreney per acre, 
(equal Co 3a. 9d. sterlings) payahia as follows :— ^Depont on 
aigaingr agreement to parchase, 6d. currency per acre. The 
eacond year no payment ia reqairad ; the third year, and eaeh 
sueoeedvng yekr, %&: Cttrreiiey per acre^ vmdl the wh^ is paid, 
W4thoat interest, liarger quanlittes of land may be putthaiw 
ed by special agvaerment, as alao improved farma, wi& build- 
ings ; a liberal diacourit ia tnade by the Company to those 
wlie pay in full at the time of puTohase. SettlemenlB have 
been eatabliahed on the se«;th west Mimmiehi, Nashwaalo, 
Mactaquaek, and Keewick mers ; the cleared and caltira^ed 
land on laairf of the farnie in these Settlements, is ftom 20 
t# 80 aeites.- M«^ of the laad is represented to be of good 
qaalily, especially near the riv«m, and Ihace aza aoiirefal anill 
aitaa for sale. Vhe Cempaay's Commisaioner leaides at 
Fredevicton, and there is aa agent lat the^poft <tf S^. JokoL 

C ARLETON.'-- This County is nearly trian0ilair in 
feem; it lies north of York, with the State of Hhiiw oa 
the west, Yoik Oouttty on the east, and ¥iotoiia to tlM 
nerlhward. The Ri^r . St. John nma nearly 4iMiugh iti - 
centre from north to south ; rt eontaiiiB t6t,M9 aeiaa> of 
whfdh 4e(>,803 aoras are gtanted, and SM,l0d acres aae atlll 
vaeaiM. The quaatiiy of eieated tand in 1661^ ^M^M^ftaiT 
acres, and the population, 11,108 soiAa « '< 

Thm aNF sefOD parii^ inr Oarfetan G omUf ^ na MloMfs : 
--9rigtaen, Kent, NWtbampto&rMMsds, WahaQald, W«*« 
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kMir, aad Woodatoek. The 8iim<*to«m is Woa4i«Mdc» a |iii' 
|Mioi» Tillage mi the right bank <^ the St J^i^ aboat 64 
ndies, hy the rirer, above Frederietdb. The great^Met feed by 
the vaUey of the St Jehu toljovmr Gaoadav jpaam through 
Woodstock ; and tt ie at the extnunity of a high road from 
the town of Houlton, in the Stete-.of Maiae^ about 12 laiiet 
diataiA, on which then ie orach tiaffic. Ffom ikut nqyidily of 
the cunent, tiaiMportation downward oa the fiiver St Joha 
ic f ttite easy. Steamers of li^t diaft ply rcgulafly daring 
the eaniBBer, from Fredericton to Woodstock^ exeept when 
the water » the rivet ie very low ; . hut evdi imfNceremenli 
are now being made in th^ aav^tion between time plaeet i 
that sieameis will be enabled to ply mere frequently thiin 
heretofore. Being surrounded by a fine i^icultuial countaTj^ 
the steady adrancemeBt of WoocUtock is qilita certain* 

There is much alluvial land of excellent quality along the 
St John, and its tributaries^ in. this County, and die upland 
is generaliy very good^ prodii(^ng latge crops of gmin and 
vegetaUes^ besides being well adapted t^ horticulture. The 
ciepi of 18&1) are thus stated :— ^nay, I5,71S tons ; Wheats 
3I«166 bushels ; Barley, 8^51^ bushels ; Oats, 234,628 bush« 
^; Buskwheati 1S1»492 bushels ; Indian Com, l4kfi5Q burii* 
eii ; Peas and Beans, 1,163 bilsbels ; Tamipa* 73,506 biish* 
els ; Potatoes, 174^416 bushels ; other roots, 24235 bushels.*^ 
The number of neat Cattle in that year, was 8,072 ; ef C%mi 
4,026 , of Sheepi 14,381. the quantity of Butter made, was 
237,172 pounds ; o( Maple Sugar, 37,5g0 ^unds; «f Iron 
smelted, 770 teas ; and of Lime burned, 840 casks. 

The eompletioa of the railway from St. Andrews to Wood^ 
stock, by giving rsady aco^as to the sea at all seaaonsi will 
throw Open the resoarces of this Goilaty ia timber- and iroti^ 
and rai^ly deTelope its great agrieultimi capabilities*. 

ViCtORIA.-^Next t$> Nonhumb^rkrid* this is ^the 
laigest County in the Province, It eemprises all the kuid 
eo ^ St. John tod its tributaries, above >Carle(on Countg^ 

n^ich belongs to .Nev-B^unswJNtk, and a large portion ^t 
territory wiMeeed hy ^ Apper tributaries of the Ses'^ 
tigauche. Itiehdunded hf .the Smieof Maine on the west* 
Diy Ci^ladate.the north» atid by the^roitaties of Northmabeir* 

»«hind and Restigouche on the^ east. 
' Vi^tMia coRtMss 3g9fl2»000 acras^af which only 346,600 

* ast^i.are fpaatad ; the lemaiaing 4»iS9,400 acreeare rtilL 
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TtoAnt. The quantity of cleared land in 1851, war but t6,- 
Mi aei!es« and the population, 5,408 souls. 

The mngee of high land which cross this Connty, are ge- 
iterally of the primitive rooks ; hold and rugfged in their out* 
Uaos, they give the eodntry a i%ikl and romantic aspect. Bot 
dMeegh m«€li ot the^ surface is elefuled, and rises inio lofty 
emitoenoes, there are not many atMrupt pvecipieeSt ahdr in mt-* 
neral, the slopes are not too steep for cultiration. idong the 
St. John, the brila of alluvial btnd become 'more and more 
nairo^v ; but tlieie ate terraoes along the whole course of die 
river, coaSposed of successive deposits of alluvium, sometimes 
eonsistin^ of five diii^eftt steps, indicating that number of 
diMgefl m the ievei of the stream. 

There are six parishes in Victoria, thus designated :*-An« 
dover, Madawaeka, Perth, Saint Basil, Saint Francis, and St. 
ijeenard. The Sbire*town is Cdebrooke, a village situate at 
the Gmud Falls of the St John, which are about 300 miles 
ifom the sea. A sudden turn in ^e river at this place forms 
a tittle peninsula upon which the village is placed. The 
whole waters of the St. John are precipitated over a ledge of 
rocks 74 feet in height, and then rush wildly throi^ a nar- 
row rocky go^e of Uiree quarters of a mile, descending in thai 
distance 45 feet. The difference of level between the waters in 
the basin at the head of the foils, and the waters of the basin at 
the foot of the rocky gorge, up to which the lower St. John 
is navigable f&t tow*boatB and sometimes for small steamers, 
is 119 feet« Squared timber and round logs from ^ exten* 
sive forests on the upper St. John and its numerous tribu- 
taries, are ^ssed over the Falls and down the rocky gorgui 
hist net without censideraMe less and «k»iage, even unuer me 
most favourable ciicnmstances. Alb merchandiae and sop* 
jAU^ for the uppsv eeuoiry ^am- hauled by hevees across ^ 
portage between she upper and lower basins, and this is attends 
ed with great kib^cnr and eicpensci. A tailwayhas been pM» 
jeeted to e#eKome4he diffituliiee of transit lit this point, lo 
he w^orked by astaileiiary efsam engine atthe summit lenreli 
ip^ IneUned'ptsMws to the vmmt^ih eitber ditectien, and it as 
believed that this uadSftaUt^ when e4|iiptetedr wUI be ot 
great public and private benefit 

The Tobijue river, which enters the St. John about iSt"' 
miles below the Grand Falls, is almost wholly within the' 
County of Victoria. It is a river of large sixe, and the land 
along Its yalley is reported to be of exeeUent qiudity ; as yet 




titute of settlers. Tke ledger. Kjf t^e«Lad.stollPi ^ idoi 
cUis •£ i^ijcpsum, in tbe, fimt^ Df thf Tohiqi|%.;w^h.04ler 
rooks- 0^ n favounUe cbftT^cter, oombine to ^9^ ftO. adnairabl* 
soil along^ th^ river, eKOeedinB]^»w/BJU. ftdapliid feiPx^vUtraticMi^ 
Thete.is heieifdsiiLlQwifMfllftiitnt ia9^1a4f9ii^(H»a|)() liQ!ltdi«g 
ottly^.the labor of m«a to briHf it into jppofiteble'^Mltivatioa. . 
• in tbeJ^)pei j^rtj^C Vi«te«i»« jtfc thf. m^vnik ef the Ma^ 
muka: rivery flfeixids tk^ rilutf viU«g0 of GdfiMi4flt#A^ Propft 
itn. iliesilieA oa the St4 iohtii «! tbe ^titlei #f e nfiYigaUe 
liver ibvriag &efl» aiUiMisive £ii4iQ9 of latof f0[|9«dki\if to with* 
te 16 miles of the St. Lawreaeo. mA ili^teri|[ig:a.wi4e ^«t«lt 
of timber country, this yillage bids iair it0 J^ooif n jilao^irf' 
soote iinliNMitanee Itnd tfoosidiemUe trade* ; ' 

The potmlfttioa of Vietoria is y^t i^scsAty to bcire deiij^ 
ouflh totwafd djevelopiog its agiriBtiltwiil • oupebiliti^, . B(«| 
eonsidoriiig.thid large piR^rtaofei of its iebabitaitls Wh» 0^ eii- 
gi^^ ia bioibefiog't the following oretaco of t\t^ crupe o{ 1861, 
it iTDrth Qotioe ;--^9ajr, 6,961 l^m^ Wheat, 5«a3$ ibushfls ; 
Barley, 7,979 bushels ( Oatsr 59^43 fausbel$.{ SeokvirbAfli, 
44*730 biuhels j Indian Cofi^ ^4 b«sb«l«'; P^tn^mi Beans. 
,1,834 biisbels ; tumip9< 9a9& ^ashels ; Peleitof s, 84327 
bttshels. The quantity of Butter »iade in Ji80lv.\vas 78«4&7 
yoiiod«; of Maple Sugar^ &5»@8&ipiiands ;. of (Jyp^uia quar- 
ried; 4)975 tons. / ; . .. 

The ^raud river, the Qaisibis, and ih^ Grie^n river^ are 
tbieeoQfisidfliltble streams in this Cf>viiaifi,6awii^ into the 
Sft.'Jpbe.iroia tbe^a^tward ; they interleak wilh the Seati* 
genc^e lU^d ite upper tribtitari^s, whieh flow in tbt oppeftile 
Sitoetiion# The varieuHf st««ai«s tbtit wrttokeed, dmio a ^met 
of leolMitry «0lM)A^xiiog vQ0m thani^^vyiUoq ^f m^fio, of whieb 
iieiry liMle ie baown, $h« wboh being yet ia a ^tiMtof nataret 
alBid»herftolMs visited aejy -by; som^: efpb>rin0 lambeifaiaRf o« 
an n d i gw l t a mi s kuuifMr and tmffer. the iw^lsof :?iFplore»a 
ii&tei4M(t ib^TQ ana ta this titict thoosaUds of n^eae^ of deep 
ikk lotti iiowed^^wilh Ibe^ finmi limboi^stKiDdipg'in^ie widely 
•futl AafiiMi tieuil ia the hi^m of New-fitiuUfSfiidth^illld fi^ 
iig lib itet' 9liwtliy a |i4i]|pld[^ ^ 
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FORM OF' GOVERNMENT. 



* The chief exectitive officer h the Lieutenant Governor, 
appoitited hy the Sovereign of fingland, of Whom he is the 
immediate representative in the Province. His functions are 
extensive, as he performs the duties of Commander in Chief, 
Vice Admiral, 'Cnancelior, Ordinary, and other high offices. 
He administers the government with the advice of an Exe- 
cutive Council of nine members, who hold office only while 
they possess the confidencfe of the people, as expressed through 
their representatives in the Assembly, retiring on an adverse 
vote, precisely as the ministry in England. The Legislative 
Council, or upper House of the Legislature, consists of twenty 
one members, appointed for fife by the Crown. The lower 
House, or House of Assembly, is the popular branch, and 
consists of forty-one members, elected by the people. The 
seveml. Counties, and the City of St. John, are thus reprcn 
sented,in the Assembly: — Restigouche, two members; GIou- . 
cester, two; Northumberland, four; Kent, two; Westmor- 
kndj ibur; Albert, two; County of St. John, four; City of St^ 
Jcrfm, tWTo ; Charlotte, four ; King's, three ; Queen's, two ; 
Sunbury, two; York, four; Carleton, two ; Victoria,, two. 

The Legislative Council has the power of amending or re- 
jecting bills sent to it by the House of Assembly, and may ori- 
ginate bills, except money bills. The members of the House 
of Assembly are elected every four years, by freeholders'* int 
the several Counties, and by the citizens in St. John. Thia. 
House has the power of appropriating the public monies, le- 
vying duties, investigating the public accounts, and generallv> 
of legislatiRJgf on the affairs of the Province, as they are 
brought under its notice by the government, by its own mem»- 
bers, ot by the petitions of the people. Rills which have pass- 
ed both branches of the Legislature, mc^st receive the assent 
of the Lieutenant Governor before they become law; anci 
they Sirb then silbject to the approval or disallowance of Her 
Jlajesty {^ Council. * , , 

' Th« GoiinB of JiMltce ««^ the Gtaftem^ tSMut, Court of 
Vie« AA^hmlty, Court for tlMf tfM IiaA ptmiftlnaetit of Pimcy,, 
Ff^bMe OouftB) CmiA of If «rri*^ mmI Ptrcnto^ lajSmoar 
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Courts of Common Pleas and General Seasiona of the Peace, 
and Ju8ticc»i* Courta. Tke Ootfrt of Gfianeery has been re* 
c^ntly abolished, and its powers and duties transferred to the 
Supreme Court. This Court constats of a Chief Justice fad 
four assistant Judges ; its jurisdiction extends to all cxiovIaaL 
cases, and civil suits where the amount in dispute exceeds 
five pounds, except in cases of appeal from the Justices' Courts. 
It sits at Fredericton, four terms in each year, and the Judges 
go on circuit, and hold the Assizes in each County, the samo 
as in England. 

The Court of Vice A4miralty is held at the City of St 
John, and is presided over by one Judge, holding hia com- 
mission from the Crown. This Court de(»des maritime cau^ 
scs, and has jurisdiction overprizes taken ki war. The Court 
for the trial and punisbmeut of Pimcy and other ofiencea 
committed on the high seas, consists of the Lieutenant Go«* 
vernoT, the Chief Justice aud other Judges of the Supremo 
Coajt, the members of the Executive Council, the 3\ii^ of 
the Vice Admiralty, the Provincial Secretary and the Provin- 
cial Treasurer, with the Flag Officers and Captains and Com* 
manders of ships of war on tpe station, for the time heiqg. It 
fits at any place within the Province, appointed by any three 
of its members, the Lieutenant Governor, the Chief Justice, 
or one of the Judges of the Supreme Court, or the Judge of 
the* Vice Admiralty, being one. 

The Courts of Probate are held in each County, by Surro- 
gatie Judges appointed by the Lieutenant Governor. These 
Courts are always open for the transaction of business, al- 
though regular sittings are usually held once in eaqh month- 
in the Counties, and once each week in the City of St. John. 
The duties of these Courts relate to the probate of wills, 

§ ranting letters of administration for the estates of psrsons 
ying intestate, making orders for the distribution of such es- 
tates, and compalling executors and administrators to render 
exact accounts ef their proceedings. 

The Court of Governor aud Council, for hearing and deter- 
mining cases relating to marriage a;id divorce, consists of 
the Lieutenant Governor, the members of the Executive 
Council, and usually ^ae or mane of the Judges of the Su* 
preme Court. It sits at Fredericton ori the second Tuesday 
la Febrimry V and the tkind ToesdAys- in JOne aad Octobon " 
The Infttf ior Coittta o^ .OomvM» Pteasi and (Seaeml Scs* 
si^s of the Peaiie, a«o held ta each Cmmltj four tiaaes im the 
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yeat. Ifkey are prci^dod evor by tkree or more Judges, tp-* 
pointed by the Lieuteniuit Oovetnof in Cooocil, t})e senior of 
whom acts as Chairman ^f the Magi malw «t the General 
SeesioDSb On* the civil side^ these CJoorta have juri^ictiDii of 
all catitea where the anm in dinme exceeds fiVe pounds^ ex* 
cepi tn cases where the title toknd ie inw^edk On the cri- 
minal side^ the Sessions easicise jatisdiclioB Over lareenies 
and iniftor offences* net inreiriaf oapilal pantskment* The 
Sessions also, in counties not yet incorporated, appoint Conn* 
ty and Parish Officers and audit their accounts, levy rates 
and taxes, and exercise a general supervision over Parish and 
County bnsittSis. In one ooiaaty Which is nolf inoorpQmted> 
these duties are performed by a warden and councillors elect- 
ed by ihe rate payers in each parish ; aad doi^eOH other 
counties will soon avail themselves of the privilege of being 
incorpomted under the provisions of the KAnnioip^ act. 

The Justices* Courts are usually held at the restdeticQi of 
the Justices of the Peace in the several Gonnties, whenever 
negessary or convenient. Two Jas^es are competent to de« 
eide in cases of petty theft, or of assault and baltery, not ac* 
companied by Wounding or aggravated circumstances. In 
civil suits, one Judtke decides causes where the sum in dis* 
pute is less than ftve pounds, or the damt^nes claimed are less 
than forty shillings, except vybere the title to lands comes in 
question. An appeal lies from the decision of the Justices in 
ttiese cases to the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

TENURE OF LAND AND LAW OF INHERITANCE. 

All knds are held in New-Brunswick in free and common 
stocagei or.simple freehold, by: letter? patent from the Crown, 
under the Great Seal of the Province* No qait«i»nt,.due4 or 
service is imposed ; mines aad minerals only ave tesejnred to 
Her Majesty and her succeesors. Gmnted land is transferred 
ftfom one individual to another by stapie deed of feoflfiaefit. 
()r indenture of bntfain and sale, wWeb. must be regisCerea 
in the office of the register of deeds, in 4he> County where th0 
]mi lies, in order to be efiective. Bfert^^fee, wills, memiyri- 
aie^of judgment which bind teal estate^: leaaes, and other in- 
struments a&oting the title to land, muet also be registered 
in the' same office, where senrdbes can be made aad titles as- 
Ttertained. 

In the distribution of real estate, ihfB widow, in all «aset« 
lu(.a hi^ right of dower, or oaeHlbifd dswing^life ; whwa there 
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it &o wiUy ihe faiw gives, two shtoitd to Hhe etdent 90o,\ind one 
shste to oM^i of th^ oAier sons and daufhtenk If these anai 110 
ekildiF^, the estate is^divided nmong tfae n«tt of kin, in «qiHil 
(hares. ,0f personal BrQt)ert]rt the widow te^kes oBe^tkkd, 
and the lesidiio is dtvnbd 'aqspillv mxnomg tho aons and dasgh* 
WifSt^flteim and ^raia alfte. If<mare a«e no ehiidtea, the wi* 
dow is entitled to 4»3e*hclf the pmenal estate, and the other 
half is 9ppr«priated anoofgf the :neKt of loo, m equal pc^HNr- 
tien. 
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RSLNIOIIS W«ilSIRf iR» MGAM8 OF EM€i!mt. 

The extent of the j^ronision for the worship of Ood, wiU be 
beat understood by the following statement of the plaoea of 
public worship in each Ooi«aty> and the number of clei^nien 
m ibe Province :— 

Places of worship in Restigouche CSootity, 6 ; Glottcoster, 
19; Northumberland, dS^ Kent) 31; Westmorland, 98 ; AU 
bert,90; St. John, ^; Charlotte, 53 ; King's, 61 ; Queen'^, 
46; Suabury, 16; York, 45$ Carfetbu, 26; Viotdria,a 
Total places of woflpship in the Ptovinee, 493, 

The number of clergymen of the sevceial religious denomino-» 
lions in New-Bruriswick, in 1863, is thus stated : — 

The Episcopal Church of England and It^and, as by law 
established, one bishop, one archdeacon, aad 5S clergymen. 
The Roman Cathplic Church, one bishop, two vicars general, 
and 23 priests. The Church of Scotland, as by law establish- 
ed, 8 clergymen ; The Preebytory of New«Brunswick, adher- 
ing to the Westminster Stancterda, 13 clergymen ; the Re- 
formed PreslkjrtMiian ChuTch of Ireland, 3 clergymen ; Pros- 
birterian Ckaveh of- Nofo^-Seotia, 1 ole^fyman ; Wesloyan 
lltethodists, 33 ministers; Baptists, 62 ministers and 7 li- 
ef ntktes ; Free OhnMaa Baptists, 18 minbters r Genial 
Baptbt Church, dmiaistovs; GongregatiooaJ Ghursh, or in- 
dependents, 4 miaisters,. 

Wrdi the eoccepiioii' df some assistance reeeiivd by tke 
clergy of the Churdi of fii%Iaiid!ivo« the Society for the 
propagation of the OeeneJi in foieign parts, and by the Wet- 
lej%n ministers ^ham the Me«lie«bst IMUssionar^j^ SooietjF in 
England, the clergy of New-Brunswick are supported almost 
whi^y by the oimtribwtions of the tiiismliera^f their tfsveeal 
ehiiiiehes, on the Toianiary prmci|rte, no iitlieB ee ether iteig* 
es for ecclesiastical purposes being known yi the Province. 
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£DH0ATI0N.---4icw4miisw<ck, witk iu limited |kh 
palation and rerebue, devotes annually about £12,000 steiiB^ 
to edacattianal purposes* few coaatarifi^ia the ^oM^ m pro-* 
portion to popufaitittn and imomef tlereiB so W^ge a sum to 
tiie edfteation of th« vi#iDg genemtioo. 
. At the head o£ ibe ediunUiDBai .estiiUislinientB of Ihe Pro^ 
▼iiMtt is Kitig^ Cdkige, at Fredanctoa, ^rhich «aa cataUiahed 
by* Royal Chaiter dated 18th Nat^i^atber, 1^^. Tha dsjed 
of thii Golksge, «b dodftred in ike Ohac ter^ is " the educaiioif , 
of yanttt in die principles of the Chxiatian rdigiottr <u^ tkear 
instraction in the yfasiaaa branches of liteiatiire and ssienoe.'^ 
It raoaivea a gxamt amounting' ia £3006 sSeriing per aBnnm 
firom the Pfovi&ee, and has brides a revmnie arising froMi its 
endowment in lands, which have enabled the College Coaneil 
to ezect a i^pacioiia bailding:, prorvide a oonaiderabie library and 
the leqiiisiie acientiis, mnlheniatioal and astconevnical iqiatni^ 
menlfl* 

la each Gcmnity of the Fterrhtte^ esnqit York, King^s^ and 
VielQtia, theie k.a GBBcaniaar Sdiooi, supported by scibearip- 
tioiiB^ toition fees, and a grant of £100 per fflnmm from the 
PfoTsncial Traastity. Theae Qmosnar ^l»M}is are manafei 
by trustees ; lasanBetxm is given in the ckssios, and ia the 
Qsnal bnuidu9sef English edactttioai— •asd here the fpitflrdatfoii 
is laid for adanssioB into Oottege. In York Couaty, the Gol« 
legiate Schocd at Fsederieton^ under King's Gdfiege, tains tiie 
place of a GiamsMcr School. 

The Baptist SemtMw at Frederieton, is nader^e genmi 
superintendeiue of the Baptist Aesbciation of NeW'Biunswicky 
by whom it was feundsd ia 1836. The coane of instraetieii 
cdompiiass the classics, Snglish eddcafaion, aiad mathematicB« ' 
It/has oo psrmanetit revenues, and ite maiiiFt^aiaee depends 
on grants from the Ph>vtiKial LegisiatUTe aod the contribo* - , 
tioiis of the deoomination. 

The We^yan Methedists have an Acadeniy at Mednt 
Ailiaaa, a very pkasantt siSaatien^ at SadomMs, in the Oonaly 
of WestOMtrlaffd. The buildingy whieh is haadsome and spacL* 
ous, was dompielBd in 1843; by private suksortptions, and a 
vnry. large doaafiion frsnkiC. F. AlHson, Esq., iram. ishom the - 
piae^ takes its name. Thiatinstitifitkxn isineoipoated, aad a 
managing tnamuttteerkets the dinrction of ita afiam. Tb« 
, Iraoekceef learning taught aTe» the chndcB, . masthecnatiea, 
natural phileaophyv moral philoaopky, a^d dittBlty. This 
Aetdetay tecamm a small gwmt firom the Province aaoftaaUj^ ^ 
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but m chiefly supported bjp tuition money tuA private suU 
eeriptioiis. 

The expeMee of bo&fd and totifoi at tke Baptist Academy 
and the yfetAajtm Aoadeiny) afa.fifa^t £30 per annum* 

An incorporated body atyled '^* The GoTemer and Trustees 
of the Madras School in New*BranswidE,^ is endowed with 
certain lands and gmnts of money ; it has etftabBshed schools 
at St. John, Frederietoa, and other pkete in the Prorince, 
where many chikbea of the floorer cknses ate taught giaitis, 
bosides beiag furnished with books andsometimes with eliding. 

Bat the sohoois most generally diffened throughout the Fto- 
ivinoe are the Gomsfion or Plrkh ashocds, which enabia the 
children in every sattleoient, unless very remote, to obtain ths. 
blessings of education. 

The Act ^relating to Parish Schools makes die following 
provisions, which are now in e^pention. The {iieutenant 
Governor, with the Executive Council and the Superintend* 
ant of Schools, eonstttnte a Provinciai Beard of Bdocation. 
The Governor and Council appoint the Saperintendont, who 
acts as Secretery to the JBoard, and they also appoiirt an In- 
taactor of Schools^ for each County* A model School and a 
Tmining School aie established, and exaiskieffS appelated of 
these who desire io become teachers. On the report of the 
examtaers, the Board of Education gmnts licenses to the per* 
*sena examined as first, second, or third class teachers. The 
Inspectors of Schools visit and examine the schools in their 
sarom l distriets foor times in each year, or oftena;, «f the 
Board* direetSy and make an aamial report Male teachifs of 
the third class receive from the Psovincial Treasury £S2 iOs« 
currency per aniMim> and are iequired to teach reading, writ* 
itigt spelling and arithmetic. Teachers of the second class 
receive £30 curreQcr per amuim, and in addition to the &re» 
going, must teach English grammar, geogmphy, hiato^, and 
b«^-keeping. Teachers of the first class receive £37 10s* 
per annum, and besides what is taught by the two preceding 
« classed, must also tench geometry, mensumtion, laad survey* 
ing, navigation, and algebra. Femsle teachers of the third 
alasa, receive £17 10s« per annum, and teach spellings read- 
ksgt svrittag, aridimetic, and common needbwoiic* Tnofs of 
the seceiid ckss roseive £22 10s. per anmim, and in additson 
teach English grammar and gsogmphy. Female teachors of. 
the first cUas leceive £27 IDs. per annum, aad teech ^istwy * 
in addition to what is taught by the secmd and third ciass 
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4«<L<5h6rs. N& teftdier ir paid for 8 tesd peihd tM^^^rx 
lAioiitliSy unless, undeir ^pecml <circilin«tft4ices, nor unlesrllie 
iahabitants of the district bf^ifiused by assessment, or paid 
• ler hk er hef sopp6f t, in t&j^|teio proportion as the Provin- 
cial allowance. Any parish' of jiitrkt which Tolantarily as- 
sesses itself for the sapport of common schools, receives from 
the Provineial Treasury 25 per oent. more than parishes or 
distriets whicfar do not assess ; httt ii) ease of siich assessment 
the tuition money must not exceed tiv^ shillings sterling per 
quarter. In every school, three children of indigent parents 
are admitted aefi^ee scholars. 

^i^PhrriReiaf'ailtnnrance for schools mast not exceed an 
«.v^ge of £S00 currency to eiach p^ish la any one GooDty, 
or J^6i) (0 any one parish therein. The number of paxish 
schools and scholars in each County, in 1853, is thus stated : 

" — Restigouche, 22 schools, 508 scholars; Gloucester, 35 
i^chools, lli67 Scholars; NorthumberlaiTd, 5& schools, 2304 
schelaTs : Kent, 36 schools, 1169 scholars ; -Westmorland, 95 
sch{>ols, ^67 scholars ; Alf)ert, 33 schools, 994 scholars ; 
St. John, 64<schools, 2869 scholars ; Charlotte, 122 schools, 

•STOiS scholars ; King's, 97 schoola, 3507 scholars; Qoeefi's^' 

«S5 schools, 1643 scholars ; Sunbury, 22 schools, 751 scholars ; 
York, 57 schools, 2659 scholars ; Carleion, 66 schools, 1612 

^ischolars ; Victoria, 12 schools, 275 scholars. 

■ Besides these parish sqt^ools, there are four Boman Catfao- 
iie Khools in* different parts of the Provinee, an Academy at ' 
St. Stephen, an Infant School at Ffedericton, as also an 

1 African School and a Commercial School ^t St. John, which*, 
receive specif grants annually ikom the Legislature. 

The number of parish scbooU in 1852, was 588, attended 

W 18,591 Scyholars ; the numbers in 1853 were. Schools, 744, 

; scholars, 24,127 ; evincing a marked increase both of schools 

Tfind scholars^ . 

CIVIL LIST, REVENUE, AND EXPENDITURE. 

In 1837, the proceeSis of all Her IVIaiesty's hereAtary, ter 
fkcNrial, and ca?ual revenues,, and of all sales and leasee of ,- 
Croiwn lands, woods, mines, and T#3rahies, in New-Bfonawiclii * 
^^fe surrendered to the Plpovince, and made payaMtt to the 
Provincial Treasurer. In consideration of this surrender, tb^ 
i»^m oi £14,500 currency annually, was granted to Her Ma-/ 
jflatyto provide for the payment of the Civil List of theProvinee. 
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The «iilaf 166 of ibe IfieHtemiiU GpvefHor «nd; the priQoi|i«l 
pffioera ^ tl^ Proviioo^ aro )H»rQ« ^^ thit li«jt, And paid fccw^ 
. Umi siun so gsftQted. 

Tbe reveniies «f the Provih^i9r 186S ftod 1853 wt^ thus 
^aWd ,iQ pottodt ^torlisg.. ; — 

1@» 1853 

; AmovDt of fiaied reven^iat ^ - £105,602 £l2^fi^i , 

'< inpideiiiai favMue,^ - &,&59 13,^7 

" receipts in aid, * • 73 2,778 

^11U34 £162,107 
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The following statemetst of expendjtares in 1852 and IJSSSp 
in pounds sterling, shows the vafioas ol>J!ects for which the 
Prorincial Revenues are annually disbursed :— 

HXAJiw or MK-pzKpiTVMW' 19&2, 1858. 

C'wAlMi, ^ . . . .^ .. j»S,Q88 418.069 

. Pay and Eipani^ of tbe LegisUtiu«t - 10^347 7^1& 

. Jadicial Evtablishment, ... 1,216 1,310 

Printing La wfe, dec, .... 2,821 1,167 

Coll«siaBd6rainiiMrSeliMk, • • 2,686 2,760 

Ptrirt and If adrat &9lMk, ^ * UMU . ft»866 

Great Roads and Bridi^i, - .^ - 16^46 l6y6M 

Pye Roads and Bridges, - . . . 16,518 16,796 

Nayieation of Rivers, . - - . 2,706 1,776 

Pobfio BmYiwcS, " - ... '2,068 977 

Whanwsan^Laodinp, ... 160 4t,446 

P«M Office, GofNrier6, 4pq,, . - - * 8,939 3,899 

^ « JUnatic Aeyluio, ..... 6,860 6,600 

' l^roTiDCiai Penitentiary, ... 2,666 1,083 

Destraelion ofBeara and W^tres, * 166 166 

iSr«tioa«fOatM4iU, .... 41 > 87 

Ajs^ri^aUHral Sofiiliei, ... S^J^$ 1,808 

Fishery Secielies« • . ., . 468 470 

Relief of Emigrants, .... 517 512 

Charitable purposes, - . • . . 1,849' 976 

Indians, 290 860 

Retiini«d Di|ties, ^ . . . . 484 128 

Miscellaneous, . - - . - 9f,089 1,626 

Taking Census, 1,696 i 

Water Company, - - - - 4,166 

Irttitest on ewnw h O fi ow^ , . .. w 8,614 4,817 

J^ortbesiinwitQl'tJshlHtfaMi, - * M89 2,968 

For tha nfjtrM efSieJi qod DiaahM SNaM69» MiO IMf 

. Malllary ExjiettdUare,^ - . . « 232 Ml 
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tt will bo obaenrod that tho expenditures of 1863 Were greatly 
below the rerenues of that year ; the difference was applied 
to paying off the funded debt of the Province. The floating 
debt alone remains ; this is about equal to a half-jear's re- 
venue, and as there is a surplus accumulating in 1854 in the 
Treasury, it is quite possible that the close of the year will 
see the Province f^ee of debt, except as regards the debeU'^ 
tures issued in respect of the Railways now in course of 
oonstruction. 

BANKS FOR SAVINGS ; VALUE OF COINS ; 
RATE OF INTEREST. 

Savingfs' l^anks tire established in several parts of the Pro^ 
vifioe, where deposits are received to the extent of £50 cttr'> 
Teaey fer one person, and interest allowed at the rate of five 
per cent per anaam* These Banks are regulated by law, 
and the Prevince Treasurer is authorised to receive the mo- 
ney deposited in them, and allow six per cent, interest ; the 
difierence of one per cent in the iaterest pays the expenses 
of these institutions. 

The Spanish dollar is taken as the standard of currency; 
its value is established by law at five shillings currency. The 
public accounts are kept, and returns made, in army sterling, 
which fates the doUar at four shillings and two pence sterling. 
To bring currency into army sterling, it is only necessary te 
deduQf t)ne-sixth ; aiid to bring sterling into currency, to add 
one-fifth to the several amounts. 

The sovereign is a legal tender at 24s. 4d. currency. The 
English crown piece passes at 6s. Id. ourrency, and other sil- 
ver coins in proportion. Emigrants should not bring bank 
notes, as thoseare gencfrally sold at less than the same amount 
in cold or silver. 

The legal rate of interest is six pet cent, per annum. No 
greater rate is allowed to be taken, except in the case of bot- 
tomry bonds, or the loan of grain, cattle, or live stock, ivdiere 
the lender takes the risk of casualties upon himself. ' 

GENERAL INFORMATION FOR EMIGRANTS. 

Emigrants to New-Brunawick are especially cautioned 
against taking passage to Quebec, as there are no regular 
mjaans of conveyance from that part to any of the Lower 
Provinces. The only route is by railway to Portland, in 



SfefM^ and thence by steamer to St. Jokir, which is oxpea-- 

P^Msage tickets should alv^ys be oarefully retained by 
emigmnts^ so that if they are not treated acc<»ding to law^ 
oar are landed at a difTerant place from that named in the t«dk- 
eit, they may obtain redress. Emigrants are warned that l^y 
haxe no claim of right on the emigrant fan3, and should pro* 
vide themselvee with sufficient means oi their owd, for ijteir 
subsistence and conveyance into the interior from the port 
where they land. Sick emigrants only are provided at the 
public ^pQnse. Agricultural laboioreie need net bimg oat im- 
plements of husbandry) as th^f can be easily procured in the 
Province ; but artisans are recommended to bring such tools 
as. they possess^ if not too bulky. Those who intend to be- 
CQOis settlars, shoald bnng a stock of comfovtal^ warm clothe 
ing, with blankets, and strong boots and shoes for theit famio 
liea.. There ia no duty on the household efiects of emigrantSk. 

The best period ta arrive in NewtBronswick is^ early m 
May, so as to be in time to tike advantage of the sfHri^g and. 
summer work, und get coimifortabiy settled be£o7e the winter 
sets in. The average length of passages to New-Brunswick 
ftonx Great Britain ajod Ireland, isSS days, buii the Passengers'^ 
Ac^ requires proviaioiis and water to be laid in for 70 dbiys/ 
l^senger& are entidiod by law to be maintained oi» hptLid the. 
shipf the same as during the voyage, for 48 hours after arri* 
val in port. The tax on each passenger is 2s, 6d. currency, (Sa. 
Id* sterling,) which is paid by the maister of lite ship ; and se« 
curity must be given by bond in dm* penal^ of £75 currency,., 
that any kinatic^ idiot, maimed, blind, or in&m person not 
belongiag* to an emigrant family, shall not become chargeable 
td the ftmde of the Province: lor thxee years. This, bend may* 
howe^rsv be dispensed with, os cancelled by order of the Liewt« 
Governor in Council, on payment of such reasooahle sunt t» 
a^all be deemed just, and proper iinder the ciremnstaatea^ 

Until emigwata be<jonKe aoquaioted with. thO' kbonr ef ' the 
country, their seriiricet are of comparatively small value to> 
their employers; They should therefore be carefkd- not ti» f sti ^ 
into the common error of refusing reasonable wages on their^ 
first an^ival;. 

Demand for Labour. — The progress of agriculture inNew- 
Bcunanick causea a< stoady demand for kboair in &a ruxaL 
dutBiets, andv for the last two yeara^ figasenr harib su ftiwj c 
mova thaa any other cksa, front an.inadeqmte snpplyiof agiiH 
Gfldtuxal labouMBTs and ismale domfiadcs* In the tovmsi -diai^ 
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haa afao been great flcarcity of female servants, And a «U]$]iIJr 
.of these is gnsa% needed. Boys from 12 to 18 felirs of iEgib 
tire greaiiy ia detrtaitd. throughout the Prorince by fk]!ffl!6¥S 
tiad fmchaaicB. UaskiUed laboateis are generally sure ^ 
•^mpioymeat, frDin 2$. 6d. to 4s. sterling per day, aecWdlttg ^d 
their ability and the length of time for whieh they are ett^- 
gaged. liasorns, bricklayers, eai^ntere, and join^i« tk^ itk 
rec^uMt at good Wa^s ; and there H no scarcity of eniploy^ 
ment f^r milli^rightsi smiths, fonndrymeii and tvotkeri( in iroft 
ge&erally, ^itttei^ft, taiiOra^tLnd shoemakers. 

TsB GuKAaano of Wild Laisd is to be underetood as c«ttlfi| 
down and bntning the tte^, fencing, und leaving the Iwml 
Teady for crop, the stvmps and roots alone remaiaing to im«- 
pede the operatieias of the farmfTi The &X]^nse vnrki grePai* 
ly aecojniing to circamstances, but mly be stated at £fl to jS4 
sterling pet acre. A comiiorrtable log bouse, 16 by 24 fbet, tWO 
flooiS) and shikigkd roof, costs £18 to £15 sterling, but ititiie)! 
kes ¥4ien ikm W6rk is chiefly {Kerfonoed by the emigiint him<- 
eelf. Wbenpn^eriy kiilt, this description of houik^ is eKA- 
tceiaeiy warm alnd cotkifortable; No emi^raas sdiould uikd^'- 
take to clear land and make a farm, unless he has th^ Meftfid 
#f suppofftitig his &miiy for 12 moitth». It is bettef that the 
eB^igcaiit should engage himself to a fattner for the first yeit 
Of two afte^ his animal, by which he will obtain ei^iekict M 
to ihe work of the country and the mod^ of conddoting a 
f^tms while laying up his wages wherewith to tnake a begin-" 
<iing in tfai9 forest. 

If thoeinigfant is possessed of Some ca|>ital, hie should by 
tiO Kieans expend it in endeavotttmg to malte d farod ih tIkO 
Wikkmess, as he will be almost certain titmiebjr to wastei hiA 
meaiis. He riiould buy land partially cleared, eitlier in m^ 
^f ready for crop ) he will always find persons tea4y to Sdll 
^ir land^ with Jopoaae and clearing, stsick. And ith^^hmiiy of 
bttsbandry suitable to the country, at a fHiioh less piioi llmM 
iio could jXEocuve them for faiinself^ 

By lkdo|ttiilg this coarse, ait eioigrant fbUt AfViViOi ifl N^W-^ 
^liiwwkk tvith.£ieO sterlings will ift « ftw yeaifs find hi^ 
self ifk ciasy Iwd iadepehdeitt oi^iioiastaisoes, and tts gf^^rtSf 
ftwnbei Ee has in iiunily, the b^ttfir off Bo will to^ 

T!^ DiSLnGt Tii&i {Siydble fty a sottlef ^ ar^ fm pi«r i!«Mdv 
Goimty ex^liflte, flBdoocasioflial assoitai^naifef ^Mlerbn^d^ 
ii^t; i»tbo c«se of B aaaill fdritiefi tlMS^ alto^MJei sdM^ 
«m9iiat to Al pev ttaawk The etftdit if sdio Iiam»l9 f»fdlUk 
^faKM^labtwoB A^ ronhi^^towteV^nd tandgos^ ill »)« SouMtf^ 
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but aot the first year after hn arrival in the country. He may 
perform .this labour either in person or by sufficient substitute^ 
eight hours of actual labour being cpnsiderdd a day's work; 
or he may commute the same, at the rate of one shilling and 
threepence currency for each day's labour. The scale of an^ 
nual assessment for statute labour is as follows :-^Peraons 
between 18 and 21 years of age, 2 days ; above 21 years, 4 
days ; and one day in* addition for every £100 in value of his 
real and personal estate, or one day for every £25 of his an-r 
nual income, up to 60 days' labour, beyond which no persoD 
can be assessed. Every rate-payer is liable to serve the fol- 
lowing offices in his parish ; constable, pound keeper, fence- 
viewer, parish clerk, overseer of the poor, clerk of the mar- 
ket, assessor or collector of rates, road commissioner, surveyor 
of highways, trustee of schools, and some other offices pe- 
culiar to certain Counties, such as surveyors of dams, over- 
Beers of fisheries, boom masters, and timber drivers, for all 
which, however, (except as trustee of schools) small fees or 
perquisites are allow^. All persons between 16 and 60 
yeoxs of «ge are liable to serve in the militia in case of 
neeessi^. 

Obdinabt Diseases.— As yet, no regular bills of mortality 
are made up in the Province ; and with respect to the ordin- 
ary diseases of the country, their type and prevalence, refer- 
ence can only be had to the reports of the Medical Officers in 
charge of the troops in the Colony, which are prepared *with 
great minuteness and precision. In the report submitted to 
Parliament in 1853, it is stated that common continued fever 
constitutes about two-thirds of the feveis in this command ; 
but is much less frequent than even among the most favored 
4:lass of troops in the United Kingdom, and much less severe 
in its character. The proportion of typhus is also smaller 
than in the United Kingdom, although its intensity is much 
the same ; eruptive feveis have been so rare as scarcely to re- 
quire notice, in a former report, attention was called to the 
fact, that notwithstanding the greater severity of the climate, 
and the sudden alternations of temperature to which the troopis 
are exposed, the proportion both of admissions into^hospital, and 
deaths by diseases of- the lungs, was lower than among an 
equal number of infantry in the United Kingdom ; .and the 
same was observable during the ten years included in the 
report of 1853. Diseases of the liver are staled to be rare in 
vthis conmiand, more so than among the same elass of troops 
in the United Kingdom. OAer elasses of diseasee, alAougl^ 
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a source of considerable inefHckncy, aro stated iK>t to add 
much to the mortality ; most of these are produced by habitual 
.drunkenness, arising from the low price and facility of pro- 
curing ardent spirits. On the whole, there is much less sick* 
sess and mortality both among officers and men, th^n in any 
part of the United Kingdom. 

FRUITS AND VEGETABLES. 

All the fruits generally found in England, are grown in 
New-Brunswick, esptcially apples, pears, plums, currants^ 
gooseberries, strawberries, and cherries. Of the wild fruits, 
there are strawberries, cranberries, gooseberrits, raspberries, 
blackberries, great whortleberries, blue whortleberries, wild 
cherries, and some others. Batter nuts, hazel nuts, and beech 
nuts are plentiful in many places. 

The potatoes of New-Brunswick are most excellent^ those 
grown in newly cleared land are often drier than others, and 
of superior ^avout^. All the varieties of peas and beans, 
turnips, beets, carrots, parsnips, cabbages, cauliflowers, celtry, 
cucumbers, and squashes, with all other common culinary 
vegetables of the United .Kingdom, are cultivated with 
success. 

WILD BEASTS AND GAME. 

Occasionally, wolves annoy the farmer to a small extent ; 
in the more settled districts, sheep are usually protected by 
.a "fold. The farmer may som^imes loose a stray hog by the 
ibears ; but there are many farmers who have lived all their 
lives in the Province, without seeing either wolf or bear. As 
in other countries, foxes and smaller animals are destnictive 
to poultry that is not looked after carefully. 

Game is mentioned as fona.ing one of the natural resources 
of the country. The animab hnnted are, the elk, or moose 
deer ; the carriboo, a species of reindeer ; and the Virginian 
red deer. Of the smaller animals which are taken either by 
.fiunting or trapping, there are — ^the beaver, otter, mink, musk- 
rat, marten, (a species of sable,) fox, fisher, (or pine marten,) 
lynx, raccoon, porcupine, woodchuck, ermine, and northern 
Imre. Of 'birds, there are wild geese, wild ducks in great va- 
riety, and wood grouse, usually called partridges. Snipe and ' 
woodcock afford some fine shooting in their season. There 
^re several sorts of curlew, some very large, an4 flti infinite 
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variety c^ the plover tribe. The passenger pigeon sometimes 
visits the Province in great numbers. > 

As has been already stated, all the dveTs, lakes, asid 
streams of New-Brunswick abound with fish, in considerable 
variety ; and if a man thinks proper, m the words of Izaak 
Walton, *'' to be pleasant and eat a trout,'' hn €hn gratify hm 
taste almost anywhere in the Province. 

• 

THE ABORIGINES. 

There are in New-Brunswick two tribes of Indians, iiSej^ 
ing widely from each other in their language, custoauh, im- 
plements, and habits of life.' The marked distinction ia 
almost every particular, between these tribes, inhabiting the 
same country, and evidently sprung from the same stock, 
constitutes a remarkable point of interest. 

Firs^in oarder:, not only as the most numerous, but as pos- 
sessing both moral aad physical superiority over the others;, 
are the Micmacs— a tall and powerful race* of men, who speak 
a dialect of the Algonquin language, and frequent the north*- 
ern or Gulf Shore of the Province. The less numerous and 
inferior body are the Milicetes, who speak a dialect of the 
Huron language, and frequent the* River St, John and its tri- 
butary waters. The Micmacs are strongly attached to the 
sea-side, near which they are generally found; hence the 
Milicetes call :them ** salt-water Indians." The Milicetes, oa 
the contrary, have great, aversion to salt water j they are 
thorough woodsmen, and confine themselves to the lakes and 
strean^ of the interior, for navigating which their light canofa 
are well adapted. 

An enumeration of the Indians of the Province was mada 
hy the writer in. 1841, when it was found that their pambern 
•'Stood thus : — Of Micmacs ; adults — males, 229 1 fepnales, 255 1 
under 14— boys, 215 ; girls, 236 ; total, 935, Of Milkiotes ; 
adults — males, 111 ; females, 113; under 14^ — hoys, 107 j 
girls. 111 ; total, 442. The whole number of Indians in the 
Province in 1841, was, therefore, 1377. JBy jthe census of 
1851, it appears that the numbers then found anjiottnted to 
1116 only; and there is reason to believe, from enquirioA re- 
cently made, that their nuoibers do not now reach 1000« 
That they are steadily decreaskig, is beyood a d^^ubt; Mi 
(this, in a great degree, is mowing to the ravages mad0 among 
stheir adults by small poxtind typhus fW^Xf and flmoag oliAd* 
3ren».hy measfes, hooping cous;b, scarlet fever, an4 other dV 
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eases to which children are subject. Very few submit to be 
vaccinated, and hence smal! pox is their great scourge. Their 
unwillingness to undergo regular medical treatment is the 
reason why diseases are Aital among them, and not so to per- 
sona of European descent 

The Miemacs subsist during the summer chiefly by fishing 
and fowling ; during winter inatty of them find employment 
with lumbermen in the forest. On theMiramichi and RichibuctO' 
livers, several Micmac families have turned their attention to 
the cultivation of the soil, and have comfortable houses, with 
some stock. The^ Milicetes hunt and trap during the winter ; 
in summer they make baskets and other light articles, varying 
their Isbovir with fishing and shooting. The people of both 
tribes live on the most friendly terms with their white neigh- 
bors ; and they are often engaged by sportsmen as their at- 
tendants on excursions along the coast, or u|) the xivers, an 
employment oC which they are very fond. 

CONCLUSION. 

The ebBewa;tions of Lord Durham, with respect to the ca* 
pabilities and advantages of the British North American 
Colonies, are specially applicable to New-Brunswick. It pos- 
sesses great natural resources for the maintenance of large 
and flourishing communities^ A wide range of the best soil 
still remains unsettled, and may be rendered available for th'^ 
purposes of agriculture. The wealth of forests of the best 
timber, and of extensive regions containing valuable minerals, 
yet femaiiMii untouched. Along the whole line of sea coast, 
around eaeh island, and in every river, are to be fo»nd the 
most productive fisheries in the world. The best fuel and 
jmost abundant water-power are available for manufactures. 
Trade with other countries is favoured by the possession of a 
large nxunber of safe and commodious^ harbours^ Numerous 
rivers, long and deep, 8iip{riy the meai^ of easy, internal ior 
lercourse ; the structure of die country, generally, afifoids the 
utmost facility for every species of communication * by land^, ' 
Unbounded materiaU ol agricultural, commercial, and mamir 
factufing induslry are pneeent. These eleneniw of wealth 
md special a<ivantageB need only eapitol and labour to be 
turned to pfofitabjki aeopunl, and render New^Bruaswi(^ witli 
»' large and flourishing populationv one of tiie fairest and rich'-* 
est portions of the British Colonial Empire. 
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